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The President’s Message 


HERE are no surprises in the President's 
message. Mr. MCKINLEY has made a 
number of speeches in the course of the 
autumn, and his attitude upon the public 
questions that are of the most pressing 

interest is pretty well known, while upon the most 
important of these the President has added very 
little of moment to his views as they were set forth 
in a letter from Lake Champlain, published in Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY last suinmer. 


] ATURALLY the public is most deeply inter- 
N ested in what the President has to say on the 

subject of our imperial policy, and upon the 
present status of our affairs in our new possessions. 
With these subjects is necessarily joined our com- 
We use the word imperial in this 
connection simply for convenience, and notat all in 


mercial policy : 


the contentious sense. The President had two dis- 
tinet sets of colonies to deal with in his address to 
Congress. Puerto Ricoand Hawaiiare not only legal 
possessions of the United States, but they are ready 
for the work of Congress. They are prepared to 
receive the civil government which, as the Presi- 
dent says, it is the duty of Congress to provide. 
Very recently the WEEKLY pointed out the po- 
litical and economic needs of these colonies, and 
as the President, in his message, agrees substan- 
tially with what we then said, it will only be ne- 
cessary to repeat briefly the substance of his re- 
Ife couples with the two, as is proper, 
the Territory of Alaska, still without a particle of 
levislative power after thirty-two years of exist- 
ence as part of the territory of the United States. 
The President points out that this practically 
means a denial of local legislation, for Congress is 
much too busy with the larger affairs of the na- 
tion, and, it may be added, necessarily too ill-in- 
formed, to devote much of its time to the far-off 
land, and what has been true of Alaska is very 
likely to be true of Hawaii and Puerto Rico. One 


marks. 


of legislation for Alaska has been the inadequate 


provision for the administration of justice. This 
evil, as the President points out, Is already felt in 
Hawati, and the necessity for the establishment 
there of the judicial authority and system of the 
United States is pressing. What is true of one is 
true of all, and Coneress must, it seems, follow 
the counsel of the President, and establish in Ha- 
vall, Puerto Rico, and Alaska the reign of laws 
enacted for the benefit of the people, the protec- 
tion of property, and the orderly administration of 
justice It is a satisfuetion to note that the Presi- 
dent agrees with the WEEKLY as to the economic 
condition of Puerto Rico, and recommends free 


{ 


trade between the island and the United States. 


NUBA and the Philippines are in a different re- 
ition to us. The first does not belong to the 


United States; and while the archipelago is 


legally part of our territory by actual cession, the 
till Unconquered insurrection makes it impossible 
for Congress yet to consider the question of their 
future vovernment. As to Cuba, the President re- 
fers to the promise of the United States to leave 
the island as soon as it becomes pacified and when 
a satisfactory government has been established, 
and says, “The pledge contained in this resolu- 
tion [Congressional) is of the highest lonorable 
obligation, and must be saerediy kept.” At the 
sume time he asserts that the United States is un- 
der an obligation to the world and to itself to see 


to it that Cuba has snech a government, before it is 


of the most serious evils attendant upon the Jack 
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left to its independence by us,as is capable of preserv- 
ing domestic order and fulfilling international ob- 
ligations. In other words, it is the President's 
view that the United States must remain in Cuba 
unti! there shall be established in the island such 
a government as will be able to give a guarantee 
to the world that peace, order, and security for life 
and property shall sueceed the turbulence that pre- 
vailed under Spanish rule. The people have until 
April 11, 1900, to choose between Cuban and Span- 
ish citizenship. After that time the President pro- 
poses to begin the task of establishing self-govern- 
ment in the municipalities, leaving to the future 
the formation of a complete government for the 
island, precisely as was outlined in our letter from 
Lake Champlain already alluded to. There is no 
doubt that this process will tend towards ultimate 
annexation. The history of the present insurrec- 
tion in the Philippines is narrated by the Presi- 
dent as it has already been made public in the 
preliminary report of the ScHURMAN Commis- 
sion. The President does not recommend a form 
of government for the islands, but he strongly 
argues against their independence, even under 
an American protectorate, holding that we have 
assumed the responsibility for the good gov- 
ernment of the islands, and that a protectorate 
would mean responsibility without power. He 
holds that we cannot quit the islands without en- 
dangering the peace of nations,and exposing na- 
tives and whites who have been friendly to us to 
the vengeance of the Tagals. 


ISTINCTLY and properly parts of what we 
[) have called an imperial policy are the ar- 
rangement which has been made by the Presi- 
dent with Germany and England for the partition 
of Samoa, involving,as it does, a friendly under- 
standing with those two powers, and his renewed re- 
commendation for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to study *‘commercial and industrial conditions 
in the Chinese Empire, and report as to the oppor- 
tunities for and obstacles to the enlargement of mar- 
kets in China for the products and manufactures of 
the United States.” It is clear that the President's 
idea is logical; for if we are to become a factor in 
the East, and to assume political responsibilities for 
the purpose of taking our share of the commercial 
advantages, friendship with England and Germany, 
whether it be formulated in an alliance or is a 
mere friendly understanding, is essential, while it 
is also true that China is the immediate field for 
exploitation. The President also glances towards 
Mexico and South America, and again urges the 
importance of an inter-oceanic canal, although he 
makes it apparent that there must be delay in 
reaching a point where practical legislation can be 
enacted, owing to the fact that a law of the last 
Congress makes an examination of the Panama 
route necessary. Such an examination by the 
WALKER Commission, however, is now in progress, 
With the same end in view—the increasing of our 
foreign commerce—the President recommends the 
grant of subsidies to the merchant marine. Ina 
word, he strongly favors all means, political, diplo- 
matic, and economic—except the repeal of the pro- 
tective tariff—for the extension of commerce. And 
at the same time he repeats JEFFERSON'S objection 
to ‘entangling alliances,” coupling it, however, 
with the phrase, ‘‘as to affairs not of a direct con- 
cern,” to which JEFFERSON himself probably would 
not have objected. 

HE most important of the purely domestic top- 
ics of the message is, of course, that which re- 
lates to finance. The President had already 

announced, as the readers of the WEEKLY know, that 
no changes would be made in the laws of Federal 
taxation at this session of Congress, and no changes 
are recommended. He had also stated that there 
would be no modification suggested in the na- 
tional-bank system, since that system. it seemed to 
him, had become one of the fixed institutions of the 
country. But the President does recommend that 
steps be taken to increase the bank-note circulation, 
presumably, from the general language of the mes- 
sage, by the processes embodied in the House cur- 
reney bill—granting circulation to the par value of 
bonds, repealing the tax on cireulation, and per- 
mitting the establishment of banks with a capital as 
small as $25,000. Fora thorough understanding of 
the administration’s attitude on the currency and 
financial questions, it will be necessary to consult 
the report of the Seeretary of the Treasury and the 
bill known as the House bill. The Senate has also 
a bill, which is distinetly inferior to the House bill, 
and with which we are at liberty to conelude the 
President does not agree, since he believes that all 
the obligations of the government should be paya- 
ble in gold, while the Senate bill is ambiguous on 
that point. All agree, however, that gold should 


be not only in fact and in law the standard of 
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value, but that this should be again declared, so that 
within a few weeks the main contention of the 
supporters of Mr. MCKINLEY in the campaign of 
1896 will be firmly, and, we trust, for good and all, 
enacted in the statutes. So far as revenues and ex- 
penditures are concerned, we are told in the mes- 
sage that while the deficiency at the end of the fiscal! 
year 1899 was $89,111,559, the surplus, this year, is 
likely to be $48,000,000. The wonderful prosperity 
of the country is telling favorably on the resources 
of the government. How great that prosperity has 
been is shown to some extent in the message. For 
the past year our foreign commerce has been the 
largest of our history. ‘‘Our exports for 1899 
alone,” says the President, ‘* exceeded by more than 
a billion dollars our exports and imports combined 
in 1870.” For the first time in our history we are 
selling abroad more manufactured goods than we 
are buying abroad. No wonder that our revenues 
are so great when this is the tale of our commercial 
prosperity ! 


MONG the pleasant subjects of the message, 
A the success of the Peace Conference at The 
Hague is chief. In view of the war which 
is now raging in South Africa between the Boers 
and one of the principal signatory powers of 
the treaty of international arbitration, it may 
seem that an ironical fate has awaited on the 
conclusions of the labors of the Conference, but 
this is hardly a fair inference. In the first place, 
there are certain difficulties of international rela- 
tions in the way of applying the principle of arbi- 
tration to a question between a power that claims 
suzerainty and the subject or vassal country. In 
the second place, many years must pass before 
arbitration will be resorted to in a conflict which 
does not, at the outset, appeal to the imagination 
of humanity generally as involving dreadful and 
far-reaching probabilities. The South-African war 
is impressive now, but it was not at the outset, for 
no one in Europe seemed to dream of the char- 
acter of the fighting which the Boers would make 
necessary. The treaty proposed remains one of the 
great achievements of the century, and all good 
men will unite with the President in the hope that 
it will be speedily ratified. by the Senate. 


HE pension list shows a falling off, but the 
President recommends a change of rule that 
must add to the cost of the roll. The law 

gives to widows of soldiers dependent on their 
labor a pension of $96 a year. The Commis- 
sioner of Pensions has held that if a widow en- 
joys an income, aside from her earnings, of a 
sum equal to the pension —that is, $96—she is 
not entitled to the pension. This seems to be the 
meaning of the law. Congress intended to give 
to a working soldier’s widow $96 a year in ad 
dition to her wages orearnings. If she already has 
that income, she is not entitled tothe pension. To 
grant her one would be to discriminate against 
widows who have nothing but what they earn. But 
the President, at the request of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, recommends that it be made the law 
that a widow enjoying an income not in excess of 
$250 shall be entitled to the pension. This recom- 
mendation of further legislation, however, sustains 
the ruling of Commissioner Evans that the law 
contemplated an income of 896 or more as a bar to 
the pension, and there will be little complaint, we 
fancy, to the proposed change and the increase that 
it will make in pensions. 


N another page of this issue of Harper's 

WEFELY will be found an article by Mr. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG, whose name sufficiently 
indicates his prominence and authority in the 
Mormon Church on a subject which is now agita- 
ting the House of Representatives in connection 
with the question of the right of Mr. Roperts, the 
Representative from Utah, to the seat to which he 
has been chosen. There is no doubt, as we under- 
stand the matter, that the Mormon Churel has 
abandoned the practice of polygamous marriages, 
but that the Mormons who. like Mr. Roperts, had 
already plural wives in 1890, at the time of Presi- 
dent WoopRUFF'S manifesto, continue to live in 
the polygamous relations then established is clear. 
The question as to whether Congress will consider 
such a continuation of polygamous relations as ve- 
nial, and as offering no bar to the seating of a duly 
elected Representative, is now on trial, and we have 
no desire to anticipate the decision. At the mo- 
ment of writing it is quite clear that the Repre- 
sentatives at Washington are fully alive to their 
responsibilities,and eve not likely to close their eyes 
to the unquestioned wishes of the American people. 
Mr. YouNG’'s statement, however, is of value, and 
we are sure that the light it offers on the Mormon 
view of the controversy will be welcomed by the 
readers of the WEEKLY. 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


WILFORD WOODRUFF, 
Late President of the Mormon Church. 


SHALL THE MORMON QUESTION BE REVIVED? 


TTEMPTS are being made to revive the Mormon 
question. The bulk of the people of the coun- 
try are not correctly informed upon the sub- 
ject. Where genuine information exists there 
is little or no disposition to engage in a crusade 
against the Mormons. They have had a check- 

ered history from the inception of their community, in 
1830, but in order to understand their present status it is 
only necessary to deal with their career of later years. 

From a period dating back to a time shortly subsequent 
to the founding of the Mormon Church its adherents be- 
lieved in, and a limited number of them—estimated at not 
more than two per cent.—practised, patriarchal (or plural) 
marriage, believing it to be a divine institution. In 1862 
an anti-polygamy law was passed by Congress. It pro- 
vided penalties for the punishment of men who married 
women while they had legal wives living and undivorced. 
This statute remained practically a dead letter upon the 
books. 

In 1881-2 the subject was revived, and on January 16 
of the latter vear what is known as the Edmunds law was 
passed. This was followed later by the Edmunds-Tucker 
act. The two statutes combined provided for the punish- 
ment of those who committed the offence of polygamy by 
a fine of not more than five hundred dollars, or imprison- 
ment for not more than five years, or both such fine and 
imprisonment. The offence of unlawful cohabitation was 
included in this measure. This was not aimed at the act 
of plural marriage, but the living of husbands with their 
plural wives. Infractions were made punishable by a 
fine of not more than three hundred dollars and costs, or 
imprisonment for not more than six months, or both fine 
and imprisonment. Under these measures polygamists 
were disfranchised, the Church was disincorporated, and 
its property, with certain exemptions, was escheated to 
the United States. 

The crusade opened with the arrest of Rudger Clawson, 
in April, 1884, and was conducted with extreme rigor for 
nearly six years. In almost every case the full penalty 
of the law was inflicted, the exceptions being where the 
accused promised to obey the law ‘tas construed by the 
courts,” 

To most people the making of such a promise would 
svem a very simple matter, easy to be complied with. — It 
was, however, an exceedingly difficult and apparently im- 
possible condition for most of the accused to engage to 
conform to, for several reasons. They conscientiously 
thought that some of the constructions of the courts were 
not only strained, but extra-judicial, which conviction was 
subsequently verified by decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. They likewise took the ground that 
they could not consistently enter into such a contract in 
opposition to an institution they deemed divine, until the 
Lord should justify them in so doing and the Supreme 
Court rendered a final decision as to the constitutionality 
of the laws under which they were prosecuted. 

Another formidable obstacle that stood in the way of 
making the promise of obedience was that it practically 
involved the casting aside of wives, with whom, in the 
minds of the husbands, a sacred contract, which could not 
be honorably disregarded, had been entered upon. The 
required pledge likewise meant the casting of a blight 
upon children born under that contract. Numbers of 
those men who preferred fine and imprisonment, involv- 
ing association with some of the vilest criminals on the 
earth, would also have suffered themselves to be shot to 
death rather than have secured freedom at such a price. 

While the judiciary pursued their purpose (the sup 
pression of polygamy) with unrelenting determination, 
they inadvertently paid a tribute to the integrity of the 
genuine Mormon character by offering comparative and, 
in numbers of cases, entire immunity from punishment 
on the basis of a personal promise. Had the accused 
been criminals in. the ordinary sense, they would have 
promised anything in order to escape the lash of the law. 
If the judiciary had not believed that such a personal 
obligation as the one asked for would have been sacredly 
kept, they would not have made the tempting offer. 

For several years a reign of terror prevailed—families 
were temporarily disrupted; men who stood well in the 
community were herded into the penitentiary by scores, 
the aggregate being between eight hundred and nine 
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hundred. Among the extraordinary rulings of the judi- 
ciury was the segregation of the offence of unlawful co- 
habitation. In this way it was made possible, by a minute 
divisional process theretofore unknown to civilized ju- 
risprudence, to imprison a person accused of unlawful 
cohabitation for a term that might cover the period 
of his natural life, and place him under a fine that a 
millionaire would be unable to reach. A number of men 
accused of this offence were subjected to this species of 
treatment. In their cases the penalty was applied in 
each of several counts for the same offence. Many were 
driven into exile, numbers of women and children became 
broken down in health from servous prostration, while 
others died from the same cause 

After repeated efforts to get the whole question before 
the court of last resort and obtain a decision that would 
cover the whole ground from that august body, the end 
of legal controversy was in that way finally reached. 
The Supreme Court of the United States held that the 
laws in question were constitutional, and the situation as- 
sumed a new aspect. 

The late President Wilford Woodruff. at that time the 
head of the Mormon Church, issued a manifesto to the ef- 
fect that in the future no plural marriages should be per- 
formed. The law of the Church provides that the presi- 
dent of the Church is the only individual who has power 
to authorize any other person than himself to perform 
any such marriage, and any person that he might delegate 
has no right to authorize another to act in that capacity; 
consequently the key to the situation was in his hands. 
At the general conference of the Church, held on October 
4, 1890, the manifesto was placed before the general as- 
sembly, at which the whole communion was represented. 
It was there and then ratified by unanimous vote, and thus 
became a law binding upon every member of the Church 
throughout the world. 

That obligation has been scrupulously kept. President 
Woodruff had the love and confidence of his people, and 
the respect of the whole community, without regard to re- 
ligious or other differences of opinion. While a man of 
wide experience, he was probably as incapable of deceit as 
uny man that ever lived. At his death, at the age of 
nearly ninety-two years, all classes of the people testified 
their respect to his memory. No one acquainted with 
him could believe that he would act otherwise than in 
good faith, especially in a matter of such magnitude and 
importance as tlie one under consideration. 

After the manifesto came the initial step in the mag- 
nanimous policy of the general government—the issuance 
of the amnesty proclamation by President Cleveland, fol- 
lowed by another of the same character by President Har- 
rison. Those executive acts of clemency wiped out all 
past offences on condition of a future compliance with the 
law. 

Why, then, the present agitation on the subject? In at- 
tempting to answer this interrogatory it is proper to state 
that the source of the disturbance is local, with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City. Its active agents are clergy- 
men and politicians, When any body of men enter upon 
such un undertaking it is natural for the onlooker to cast 
about for a motive. In this connection it is proper to say 
that the Mormon Church is one of the most compact or- 
ganizations in existence. In this respect it is a marvel to 
all intelligent people who have studied it. Its members 
are honest, clear-headed, courageous, and industrious. The 
evidences of these traits are so conspicuous that a wayfar- 
ing man may run and read. Their missionaries, mostly 
young men able to endure the hardships incident to trav- 
elling over various parts of the world under adverse cir- 
cumstances, preach without salary. Many of them attend 
to this labor without purse or script. About 1800 of them 
are thus engaged in various nations at the present time. 
They meet with phenomenal success. 

This method of conducting evangelical work involves 
constant self-sacrifice, and is a standing reproach to men 
of other denominations, who have good salaries and an 
abundance of the comforts of life while attending to their 
clerical duties. 

Ministers of the denominations meet with meagre suc- 
cess among the Mormons, of whom it has been truly said, 
‘**Once a Mormon, always a Mormon.” The latter claim 
that they have all that is good in any other religion, and a 


great deal more besides. Hence a number of clergymen 
are anxious to see the Mormon Church broken up; for this 
cause they are hail-fellow-well-met with designing poli 
ticians who desire to have a certain class of Mormons dis 
franchised. 

It is only just to say, however, that there are numbers 
of ministers who refrain from participation in this ques 
tionable method of “ saving souls,” while others merely 
fall in with it half-heartedly, to frotect themselves from 
being ostracized by their less scrupulous brethren, 

The political wing of the agitation is worked by a com- 
bination which aims at the control of some of the leading 
municipal corporations of the State. This object is per- 
fectly clear to all intelligent people who live in this part 
of the country. The clerical agitators, backed by the po 
litical wing of the conspiracy, have sent out emissaries to 
arouse an anti-Mormon sentiment. Laying aside the book 
containing what they claim to have accepted as divine 
teaching, they go from city to city veritying the words of 
the poet Burns: 

Ev'n ministers, they hae been kenn’d 
In holy rapture, 

A rousing whid, at times to vend, 
And nail 't wi’ Scripture, 


They assert that plural marriages have been as numer 
ous as before the issuance and communal ratification of 
the manifesto, notwithstanding that President Loreiuzo 
Snow, successor to the late President Woodruff, recently 
published, at the request of a leading Eastern journal, a 
direct statement on this subject. The following is an ex- 
cerpt: 


In answer to your inquiries, 1 declare most solemnly and emphatical- 
ly that the statements which are being published to the effect that the 
Mormon Church is encouraging and teaching polygamy are utterly un 
true. Ever since the issuance of the manifesto on this subject by 
President Wilford Woodruff, my predecessor in office, polygamous or 
plural marriages bave entirely ceased in Utah. Since my accession to 
the presidency of the Church of Jesus Chriet of Latter-day Saints I 
have repeatedly asserted my intention to stand by that manifesto, and 
my determination not to permit any marriage to take place under the 
sanction of the Church which is contrary to the law of the State, and 
1 now reaffirm that statement. Holding the keys of this authority in 
the Church over which I am called to preside, no such ceremony can 
be performed and recognized without my consent. I wish this to be 
clearly understood. I make this declaration unequivocally and with- 
out any mental reservation. Polygamous marriages in the Mormon 
Church have entirely ceased. The implied understanding with the 
pation when Utah entered the Union as a State has been sacredly ob- 
served. There is no intention or disposition on the part of the Church 
to violate or depart from it in the future. 


President Snow is in his eighty-sixth year, enjoys ex 
cellent health, and is possessed of a clear and vigorous 
mind. He is acultured gentleman in the true sense of the 
term, and when his word is given on any subject there is 
no question as to its fulfilment. 

Of late there have been two prosecutions, incited by the 
anti-Mormon agitators, for unlawful cohabitation. One 
was that of Angus M. Cannon, president of the Salt Lake 
Stake, and the other that of Heber J. Grant, one of the 
apostles of the Church. They are not cases of polygamy; 
these gentlemen were charged with living with the wives 
married by them before the issuance of the manifesto, 
Neither of them makes any denial of the charge. Yet 
these cases have been blazoned abroad as instances of bad 
faith. The manifesto did not require that men should 
dishonor their wives and children by casting them adrift. 
No such inhuman crime ought to be commiited. Such as 
would do it could only be regarded as unworthy the name 
of man. If the great-hearted American public were cor- 
rectly informed on this subject, and it were asked whether 
an act so monstrous should be required, there would be 
sounded a negative that would only be comparable to a 
peal of national thunder. 

Our answer to the religio-political assertion that polyg- 
amous marriages are numerous or occur at all exists in 
the fact that, in searching for cases to prosecute, the pur 





suers of the Mormons were compelled to- have recourse to 
such cases as antedated the manifesto. 

Much fuss and fury has been raised over the election of 
B. H. Roberts to Congress, because of his being a polyga 
mist. It has been unblushingly asserted that he was a can- 
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didate of the Chureh for that position. The fact is that 
Church is not in polities, but the pious clerical gentle 
men who are raising this disturbance are steeped in it 
Phevy are seeking to have a class of the Mormon peo 
e placed under political disability Phe Chureh bad no 
cnndidate Mr. Roberts was nominated by a Democratic 
vention composed of Mormons and non-Mormons. The 
figures from the election returns are before me. They ex 
hibit th fact that Mr. Roberts owed his election to the 
non-Mormon portion ef the community. They show that 
he received by far his largest majorities in those towns 
wid counties which were the most heavily populated by 
non-Mormons, Park City being the only exception. In 
some localities where the population is almost exclusive 
Mormon, Eldredge carried the day. This was notably 
the case in the ce unty of Sanpete 
Che question raised in this connection by the agitators 
simply this, and nothing more. Since the issuance of 


the manifesto an estoppel has been placed upon plural mar 
riages. Mr. Roberts has been duly elected to represent 
House of Representatives. In order for him 
“at, Shall Congress, by an adverse decision, re 
to east adrift the wives he married before the 





and thus degrade his family? No matter how 

the subject mav be twisted, this is the essence of the situa 

mm, If such an alternative were offered the gentleman, 

there could be no doubt about his choice being such as to 
iphold his own honor and that of his family. 

; They nt persecutive crusade is no exception to the 


\iomatic rule from a moral stand-point, ‘* The persecuted 
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It is urged by the promoters of this unchristianlike 
pursuit of a worthy community, through their agents, that 
their object is simply to extirpate polygamy. This sub- 
terfuge can be safely denied, On the clerical side the ob- 
ject is religious uscendency, sought to be attained by en- 
listing the government to aid them in the scheme, On 
the political side it is local political supremacy. With 
both wings the procurement of an amendment to the na- 
tional Constitution, for purposes of disfranchisement, is 
the weapon they desire the American people to forge for 
their use in the attainment of their objects, They seek to 
throw dust in the eyes of the populace abroad by assert- 
ing that the existence of polygamous families of long 
standing, the overwhelming bulk of them antedating the 
passage of either of the laws under which they were pros- 
ecuted, tends to perpetuate the institution of plural mar- 
riage. 

This is self-evidently untrue. No other process than 
the multiplication of plural marriages can possibly perpet 
uate the system. The permanent stoppage of such mar- 
riages is just as sure to wipe out the institution as it is 
true that if man were to cease multiplying his species he 
would inevitably become extinct. It is just as certain, 
also, that the two per cent. of adults of the Mormon com 
munity who are in the polygamous relation will gradually 
disappear from the mortal stage. Then what would the 
anti-Mormon Christian philanthropists do for another 
great moral question, and for unfortunate victims? What, 
then, would those poor patriots do, who are so fond of 
freedom that the word is ever on their lips, if they could 
not expend their energies in hunting for an opportunity 
to squat upon the rights of their neighbors? 

In an hour of national peril Utah responded with alac 
rity to the call for her sons to defend the interests of the 
republic. Some of those who stepped forward were not 
culled to confront the enemy in battle, but they were 
ready and willing at any moment. Those who did have 
nride as brilliant a record as any soldiers who took the 
field. The Utah batteries were, so to speak, the idols of 
the other troops who fought side by side with them in the 
Philippines. For daring, resolution, intrepidity, and effec- 
tive work they had no superiors. They were among 
those who were recently announced, at Pittsburg by Pres- 
ident McKinley, as having been placed upon the roll of 
honor. When the batteries were thus named the brave 
fellows of the Tenth Pennsylvania went fairly wild with 
enthusiasm. They and the batteries had fought together 
under the flag which is sacred to every true American. 
As often as they did the enemy was vanquished. 

The batteries were composed of a splendid array of 
young stalwarts, of which Utah has a plentiful supply. 
The great majority of them were Mormons, and numbers of 
them the sons of polygamous parents, Surely the Amer- 
ican people will not cast a shadow upon men to whom 
the Chief Executive of the nation says the country owes a 
debt of gratitude. 

The real definition of the matter is not that the Mor- 
mous have acted in bad faith with the nation, but that a 
combination of religio-political schemers is playing upon 
the credulity of the people in the hope of inducing the 
nation to break faith with the Mormons. There is no 
Mormon question. There is simply an unwarrantable 
attempt to resurrect an old issue that died and was buried 
in 1890 


The Pilgrimage of 1900 


N the heart of Paris the magicians of art and science 
are engaged in the greatest competition of the nine 
teenth century. Already the fruits of their labor 
are attracting the attention of the civilized world. 
The stately and graceful outlines of the Exposition 
buildings begin to take form and proportion, and 

rising out of the clinging net-work of scaffolding, command 
the admiration and interest of the thousands who are 
watching their evolution. The art of imitation bas kept 
pace with the dignity of the real and the white “ staff” 
buildings, the marvellous triumplis of statuary, the tall 
mosques and minarets, faithful in their imitative power, 
and the graceful lines of arch and pillar outshine in brill- 
iancy of conception the stately beauty of the Invalides, 
the tomb of Napoleon, and the granite heroics of the 
Place de la Concorde. 

The builders of the Paris Exposition have chosen many 
existing and natural advantages. In the heart of the city, 
encompassing a mile of the beautiful Seine, swallowing 
up the Champs de Mars and appropriating the famous 

ilysées, the setting is worthy of matchless results. 

The Exposition materially differs from the World’s 
Fair. The exhibits will be arranged in groups, according 
to their classification, rather than in distinet national or 
local displays. The only distinctive American structure 
will be the United States building, facing the Seine in the 
foreign section, near the Bridge of the Invalides. The 
building will not be given over to purposes of exhibition, 
but will be utilized as a trysting-place and club for Amer- 
ican visitors as well as the official headquarters of the 
United States commissioners 

Just off the Champs Elysées, to the left of the grand 
entrance, is nearing completion the palace known as the 
Petit Palais des Beaux Arts. It is a splendid permanent 
structure of white granite. Its entire accommodations 
will be devoted to the entertainment of foreign notables. 
How extensive and lavish will be France’s hospitality may 
be judged somewhat from the appropriations asked of 
Parliament for this purpose. The President of the re- 
publie will receive 500,000 frances to defray the expenses 
of receptions to be given to *‘ personages of high stand 
ing and note,” while to be divided among the ministers of 
the cabinet 1,000,000 franes will be set aside. 

It is perhaps premature to draw comparisons, but the 
magnificent architectural conceptions of the Paris Expo 
sition, the masterpieces in sculpture and modelling, the 
vast buildings for mechanical displays, and the brilliant 
beauty of the transformed and illumined Seine, will not in 
all their grandeur eclipse the matchless glory of the 
* Dream City.” Visitors to the Exposition of 1900 must 
look for a treat differing from the World's Fair. Paris, 
with her abundance of beautiful parks, her wealth of his 
lorie associations, her Garden of the Tuileries, her Bois 
de Boulogne, her matchless museums, unrivalled art-gal- 
leries, famous churches, ancient palaces, and Versailles 
thirty-five minutes away, will afford a rich and appropri 
ate environment for the artistic and architectural triumphs 
crowning the Champs de Mars, the Esplanade des Inva- 
lides, the Champs Elyseés, and the banks of the pictu 
resque Seine, Epwin WILDMAN. 





may | be in the wrong, but the persecttors are 
never right.” Since the establishment of the law of the 
Church lish plural marriages there has been a period 
of pen m the Mormon question Assnults of murder 
ous mobs upon the elders and members of the Chureh in 
the Southern States had become incidents of the past. 
t opening of the existing religio-political cam 
ign, conducted by the use of misrepresentation as am 
munition, these onslaughts upon innocent people have 
been renewed It is only a short time since that an arm 
edt th masked faces invaded the home of a worthy 
fami n search of two elders whom they evidently in 
! led to murde; The mistress of the house recognized 
e of the mobbers, called him by name, and upbraided 
him. He immediately said, “Shoot that woman.” The 
mmand was obeyed, and the shot tore away a part of 
ne side of the face of the innocent victim 
Still more recently, in Tennessee, a similar mob of about 
one hundred violently broke up a religious meeting. As 
two of the elders were retiring from the scene of the dis 
turbance they were fired upon from an ambush. The 
bullet missed its intended mark, and struck and severely 
wounded a littl girl The man who did the deed was 
informed by one of his neighbors that he had killed the 
whereupon he committed suicide 
Such barbarous work is a result of the agitation which 
has its headquarters in Utah. The initial disturbers make 
misuse of brain, tongue, and pen in inciting the popula- 
n to antipathy against the Mormons The more brutal 
their imitators resort to masked faces and mur 
derous weapons. The inciters have masks of another 
character—sham sanetity made from flimsy material. That 
the moral responsibility for the murderous onslaughts ad 
here to tiem is so-elear that the facts need not be stated, 
[i Groccateeeasnosieetaninsasianea 
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SIK REDVERS BULLER REVIEWING TROOPS AT CAPE TOWN BEFORE HIS DEPARTURE FOR THE SCENE OF OPERATIONS, 
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CUTTING OFI THE BOERS RETREAT. PICKING UP THE DEAD AND WOUNDED NEAR THE 
| t ng a Maxim Gun on a Ridge about 1000 Yards from the Enemy's Position. GUNS—THE BATTLE STILL IN PROGRESS. 






















































































FOWN-HALL AT LADYSMITH. THE 


{ Ifospital, Military Observation Balloon tloating Above. 


TOWN OF LADYSMITH. 
View taken from a Point half-way between the Boer Position and the Town. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA—SCENES IN AND ABOUT LADYSMITH. 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY HORACE W. NICHOLLS, JOHANNESBURG, 
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lhe Marines, with their Artillery, reached the City in the Morning, and in less than Two Hours had their Artillery in Position. 
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FROOPS RETURNING INTO LADYSMITH AFTER THE FIGH! 








i The String of Mules and Wagons, with Necessaries for a Three Days’ Battle, awaited Orders in the Street for about Twelve H I went back to Camp on 
' Return of the ‘Troops 
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LADYSMITH. 


MEN OF THE DEVON REGIMENT FIRING ON THE BOERS RETREATING FROM 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA—SCENES AT THE BATTLE OF 


FroM PHOTOGRAPHS BY Horace W. NICHOLLS, JOHANNESBURG. 
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T is an old story that the Christmas thoughts of the 

young turn to what they are going to get, while the 

meditations of their elders are concerned with how 

they are going to wet it. All that sounds somewhat 

sordid; but the reality, thank Heaven, is not near- 

ly so sordid as the echo, The very children, who 
have the grace to be delighted without effort with what 
they receive, are vastly interested, too, in what they give. 
It is very much the fashion to say we have spoiled Christ- 
mas by Jending it overmuch to the uses of traffic, but then 
it is very much the fashion to construct sweeping state 
ments upon inadequate bases of truth. We haven't spoiled 
Christmas yet. It is doing pretty well, and is likely to be 
as fully appreciated and honored and improved this year 
as it was when Scott and Dickens were alive, or when 
Irving was telling inimitably how Christmas-keepers made 
sport for themselves in England. Christmas keeps re- 
markably well. The practical anxieties about it that we 
find most commonly expressed are not that it will lose its 
vogue, or that the Higher Criticism, or trusts, or any oth- 
er bogie will upset it, but that there won't be presents 
and turkeys enough to go around, and that our forests 
eannot long survive the enormous demands upon them for 
Christmas trees. 

Across the street, as these words marshal themselves in 
rows convenient to the printer, is a five-story building, 
with heads at this present moment out of two open win- 
dows. At another window a child stands, visible at full 
length through the glass, and watches the trains pass on 
the Elevated Railroad. Every minute or two a woman 
with an apron on and arms half bare comes and stands be- 
side the child, and doubtless warns her not to break the 
glass. Then she goes away, and then in a moment the 
child beckons to her to come back, and, oddly enough, the 
child and the woman cannot stand together more than a 
minute or two without the woman kissing the child and 
the child putting her arms around the woman’s neck. 
Hold on!—there are two women—yes, there’s a third— 
and they seem to come in turn to hug that child! 
What a deplorable child to hinder work so in a fami- 
ly, and how she wastes those women’s time, and my 
time when I should be writing, and yours as you read! 
And yet the deplorably cheerful and obstructive child in 
the tenement-house window helps one to understand some- 
hiow how the fashion of keeping Christmas has come to 
have so strong a hold on mankind, and what an unusually 
destructive wrench it would take to dislodge it. It will 
last us over this year; it will see the century out; it will 
survive the next hard times, and all the strikes and wars 
and heresy trials and church conventions and Sunday 
golf and prohibition, and whatever other anxious experi- 
ences we may have in store. As long as children know 
a good thing when they find it, and as long as grown-ups 
know children, Christmas will last. When there are no 
more children in the earth we shall have a Christmas to 
spare, and doubtless there will be some luckier planet 
then that will be eager to borrow it. 


IE late John Inslee Blair, who died on December 2, 

wis a highly interesting and satisfactory example of 
the American millionaire. He worked hard, yet he did 
not sacrifice himself to the sacred claims of business, for 
he lived to be ninety-seven years old. He had fun, and 
that too is very much to his credit, for a man who 
substitutes the pursuit of money for the pursuit of hap- 
piness undoubtedly makes a mistake. Mr. Blair seems 
never to have done that. He enjoyed making money, 
accumulating it, spending it, and giving it away, and in 
all these operations he used excellent judgment. He got 
together a great deal of money—the papers say from fifty 
to seventy millions—and got it all lawfully, under the 
rules, by making bad properties good and good properties 
better. Beginning by selling muskrat-skins, he became 
a country storekeeper, and from that gradually progress- 
ed into the railroad-building business. He built in his 
day nearly thirty railroads, most of them with his own 
money. In many cases he got part of his pay in land 
grants, and he must have owned enormous extents of 
land He was Seotch, by descent from John Blair, a clergy- 
man, Who came fro Seotland to New Jersey in 1720, 
and was one of the founders of Princeton College, and a 
professor in its first faculty. Mr. Blair, gre wt-grandson of 
the professor, was not a Princeton graduate himself, but 
became a trustee of the college, and gave it Blair Hall, 
and a good deal of money besides. He said once, at an 
alumni dinner, after one of his numerous gifts to the col 
lege, that he went to sehool to learn addition, and had 
come to Princeton to perfect himself in subtraetion, He 
gave freely to other colleges besides Princeton, and to 
other institutions besides colleges, especially such as were 
connected with the Presbyterian Church, so that, al- 


though his talent as a collector was more notable than as 
a distributer, he was able to detach himself, first and last, 
from very considerable sums of money. As a human 


creature, Mr. Blair, with his shrewdness, humor, and 
physical and mental sturdiness, is a very pleasant object 
for the mind to dwell upon. We all like success and 
strength, and there was a homely strength about him that 
was full of tonic values. He continued active in business 
until long after his ninetieth year. 


NOTHER notable old) man, who died December 1, 

was Epes Sargeant Dixwell, of Cambridge. He was 
ninety-two, and was one of the oldest graduates of Har- 
vard College. He was a school-teacher, and taught the 
distinguished grandfathers of many persons now living. 
William M. Evarts was one of his pupils in the English 
High-School in Boston in the thirties In 1833 he was 
admitted to the bar, and practised law for a time, but in 
1836 he became head master of the Boston Latin School, 
and there contin wed, until in 1851 he established in Boston 





a school of his own, whereof the fame was very great. 
That school he conducted for twenty years, retiring in 
1871. Among his pupils, between 1836 and 1871, were 
3ishop Brooks, Professor 8. P. Langley, Russell Sturgis, 
President Eliot, Colonel H. L. Higginson, Senator Lodge, 
Governor Wolcott, and many other men of note. 

It has been stated, though assurance cannot here be 
given that the statement is true, that Mr. Dixwell was a 
descendant of Dixwell the regicide,who signed the death- 
warrant of Charles I.,and escaped to America after the 
Restoration. There were three of them—Dixwell, Whal- 
ley, and Goffe—who found a safe refuge in New England. 


READER of the WEEKLY, finding the Anglo-Saxon Re- 

view described on this page as a ‘‘ gallus periodical,” 
desires to know what * gallus” means. The Century Dic- 
tionary defines it as “ reckless, dashing, showy,” and says 
it is also spelled ‘‘ gallows.” A great many years ago there 
was a prevalent song about a certain George Henry, of 
whom it was told, 

He was a gallus boy, boys, and he was mighty fine, 

And he used to drive a mule team on the Denver City line. 


There is, as appears in this quotation, a suggestion of 
sportiveness and decorative value in ‘‘ gallus” which no 
seemlier word seems quite to convey. If we should speak 
of District-Attorney Asa Bird Gardiner of New York asa 
gallus jurist, it would probably be a justifiable and appro- 
priate use of the word, 

A good many slang words are effective, and convey 
valuable shades of significance to'minds that are familiar 
with them. The trouble with them is that too many read- 
ers don’t know them, and feel, justly, that they ought not 
to be expected to know them. That is where the fully 
authorized and accredited dictionary words have the ad- 
vantage. 


AMBRIDGE being a no-license town, the newly pro- 

jected Harvard University Club will have to get 
along without stimulants. It is supposed that the smaller 
clubs at Harvard, being of a private and domestic nature, 
are not compelled to subject themselves to this depriva- 
tion; but the new club, being controlled in a measure by 
the university authorities, and being essentially a very 
public institution, will be subject to the rules of the 
municipality. 

Smoking will doubtless be allowed there; and that re- 
calls that the persons who have made the rules for Har- 
vard’s new Phillips Brooks House are understood to have 
agreed that that edifice must not be defiled by the fumes 
of tobacco. If the building is to be exclusively devoted 
to the religious uses of religious societies the rule is 
reasonable, but if some of its rooms are to be available 
for the meetings of the more serious-minded secular socie- 
ties, it will seem inexpediently stringent. The irreverent 
will even recall with geyety that Bishop Brooks himself 
was by no meuns averse to the consolations of tobacco. 


ROFESSOR GEORGE D. HERRON, until recently 
Professor of Applied Christianity in Iowa College, at 
Grinnell, Iowa, has resigned because his teachings about 
the rights of property and other matters are so opposed to 
the views of many of the friends and supporters of the 
institution that the future prosperity of the college has 
been seriously prejudiced on his account. His resigna- 
tion, which has been accepted to take place at the end of 
the college year, was accompanied by a long letter, in 
which, strange to say, he gives a most interesting and un- 
expected example of the application of some of the prin- 
ciples he has taught. He makes no complaint, casts no 
injurious reflections. The spirit of his whole letter is one 
of gratitude to the authorities of the college for the sup- 
port they have given him, and of toleration for the opin- 
ions of those persons who have thought his teachings to 
be mischievous. As to his beliefs and opinions he says: 

Tt is true that the doctrines of property which I hold are subversive 
of the existing industrial and political order. I do believe that our 
system of private ownership of natural resources is a crime against 
God and man and nature. ...The common and equal right of all men 
to the earth and its resources I expect always to teach, but I recognize 
that the constituency of this college is sincere in believing such teach- 
ing to be dangerous and untrue, I recognize fully the right of men to 
support only such freedom as they sincerely believe in, and [am un- 
willing to force them to even seem to support such freedom and teach- 
ing as they do not believe in. 

The professorship which Professor Herron held was en- 
dowed expressly for him by a woman—Mrs, Rand—who 
gave $35,000 for the purpose. Far from desiring that this 
endowment should be given back, or that the conditions 
of it should continue to vex the college, Professor Herron 
has arranged with Mrs. Rand so to change the terms of the 
endowment that the money may be turned over to the uses 
of the college without conditions, After seven years of 
experience in teaching his notions of applied Christianity 
in Grinnell, he says: 

I question whether an existing college or university is any place for 
the sort of work Tam trying todo. Ido not know that a present-day 
educational institution can rightly make place for the mere apostle of 
an ideal, whether he be right or wrong.... As college education is now 
organized, IT question any man’s right to teach that which the college 
constittiency does not want. He may as an individual teach the people 
who care to hear him, but not as a member of an educational institu- 
tion which he does not represent. In any case, I am as sure of the 
right of men of wealth, and of conservative political and religions opin- 
ions, not to want me here, as I. am of my own right to want to stay. 

It would be hard to take a more disinterested view than 
that. Moreover, it is the right view. Professor Herron 
is right in resigning his professorship and relieving Iowa 
College of its responsibility for his teaching. A college 
is not the place for the promulgation of such views as he 
holds. A man who sets himself against the fundamental 








theories on which contemporary society rests ought to 
make his fight on his own hook, and carefully avoid mak- 
ing others incur such hardships or inconveniences as may 
be incident to his teachings. He has the satisfaction of 
freeing his mind, and that is often worth all that it costs. 
But that those who do not share that satisfaction should 
share the cost is not fair. Professor Herron has done 
right to resign, but the way he has done it is more than 
merely right. That is highly admirable, and must make 
his character respected even by those to whom his opin- 
ions seem pernicious. 


| the WEEKLy for November 4 allusion was made to 
certain utterances attributed to Dr. George Adam 
Smith, of the Free Church College of Glasgow, which 
represented him as saying that in the State of Kentucky 
Calvinism had degenerated into an ignorant fatalism, with 
disastrous effects on conduct. As Dr. Smith was quoted 
in the newspapers, his remarks seemed to apply to the 
whole of Kentucky. He writes, however, to say that 
what he said concerned only ‘ta few of the mountain 
people ”—the same, doubtless, with whose feuds and shot- 
gun Civilization we are all familiar. As to the mountain- 
eers in one or two Kentucky counties, all that-he has said 
is undoubtedly true. The reasons for the backwardness 
of these people—isolation and moonshine whiskey—are 
well understood, The stock is good, but the environment 
for a century has been disadvantageous. Railroads, fac- 
tories, schools, missionaries, and the general development 
of the country are already reaching and modifying the 
mountaineers, and it is likely that in the course of one or 
two more generations they will catch up with their breth- 
ren. It is regretted that the WEEKLY should have seemed 
to misrepresent Dr. Smith’s impressions. 


ELIEVERS in American civilization and American 

kindness are invited to consider the charge repeatedly 
made, and supported by a good deal of convincing evi- 
dence, that the captains and mates of American merchant- 
ships rank very nearly at the top in brutality to sailors. 
The New York Hvening Post says that ‘‘ inquiries made in 
New York lead to the conclusion that the reputation of 
American ships among sailors of all nationalities is so bad 
that men cannot be found to ship willingly with an Ameri- 
can captain at the ordinary rate of wages.” Mr. Morgan 
Robertson, a writer of sea-stories, many of which have to 
do chiefly with the brutalities of captains and mates, de- 
clares that the laws on our statute-books which assume to 
regulate the treatment of seamen are not enforced, and 
that if they were enforced ‘‘a large majority of American 
captains and mates would be sent to the penitentiary, and 
not a few to the gallows and electric chair.” It is ex- 
tremely difficult for seamen, no matter what abuse they 
have suffered, to get justice done them as against their 
officers. The captain of the 7. F. Oakes came into New 
York from Hong-kong harbor in March, 1897, with his 
Whole crew down with the scurvy. Six of his men had 
died. He ran short of provisions, and would not go into 
a port for more. The story had the traditional nine days’ 
run in the papers. The captain was tried, and unusual 
efforts were made to punish him. They were imperfectly 
successful, for the scoundrel was acquitted, and all he 
suffered was inconvenience. The punishment of brutal 
officers seems never to be adequate even in the rare cases 
where there is a trial. Ordinary seafaring is doubtless a 
pretty bad job, and one avoided by men who can take care 
of themselves and have any choice of occupation, but it 
ought not to be a worse job on American ships than on 
others. We seem to need a Plimsoll somewhere. 


ITE fifty-sixth annual report of the New York Associa- 

tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor tells an 
interesting and gratifying story of the year’s work of the 
association in ils various departments. ‘The department 
of relief aided 28,020 persons, at a cost of $27,000; the 
People’s Baths at 9 Centre Market Place report 120,347 
baths taken, and a balance over operating expenses for the 
first time; Hartley House, for children and young people, 
reports 60,050 attendances; the Cooper Union Labor Bu- 
reau found places thought to be permanent for 443 men 
and boys; the Fresh Air work, too, was exceptionally suc- 
cessful. The association asks for $60,000 for its relief and 
educational work during the coming year. Checks should 
be sent to Mr. Robert Shaw Minturn, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street. 


HE question of Sunday golf is still being earnestly 

discussed in various parts of the country, not without 
some uncertainty as to ultimate decisions. About Boston 
there is some police interference, and more is threatened. 
On some noted links, as that of the Morris County (New 
Jersey) Club, Sunday golf is prohibited by the club. In 
most places it is tolerated so long as it is not too obstrep- 
erous. Some clubs allow golf on Sunday, but prohibit 
the employment of caddies—a limitation which has some 
reasonableness about it. The Staten Island Club recently 
arranged for a Richmond County championship tourna- 
ment on Sunday, and encountered strong opposition. One 
of the three clubs interested refused, by vote,to participate, 
and the sentiment was fairly general that while golf for 
mere amusement and recreation was permissible on Sun- 
day, the more strenuous exercise which championship 
competitions necessitate profane the Lord’s day. It was 
objected too, and justly, that many good golfers would be 
restrained by their scruples from playing in a Sunday 
championship. The match was held, but it was not a 
satisfactory competition. 

Sunday-keeping is very much a matter of detail, and 
varies according to circumstances and localities. The 
questions that arise about it turn, and must turn, nearly as 
often on considerations of expediency as of religion. © 









































BETHLEHEM ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 























FAMILIAR HAUNTS 


MARK TWAIN 








HE town of Hannibal, Missouri, has had a num- 
ber of things to distinguish it during its eighty 
years of existence: business men are acquainted 
with’ it as the one-time centre of the largest 
lumber trade on the Mississippi River; for law- 
vers it has furnished some of the most interest 
ing criminal cases on record; the readers of sensational 
news know it as furnishing many opportunities to the 





= t 
lover of ‘tscare-heads” in journalism; preachers have 
regarded it for years as a promising field for evangelistic 
effort; but literary people are interested in it chiefly as 
the boyhood home of Mark Twain and the scene of his 
eur] vriting 
ft lias changed much since Tom Sawyer’s ‘ gang 

mince hings lively the sleepy little village of St 
Petersbu The town has reached out until it sweeps 


vround Lover's Leap on one side and stragygles up Holi 
I] my othe other Widened, well paved streets 
reteh out to the westward, well set with substantial busi- 


ness houses and modern dwellings Walking along these 
streets vou meet well-dressed women, brisk men, and dec 
( l ke oking children: and there is little to remind you 
{ king, incorrigible Tom and angular old-fashioned 
Aunt Poliy.” who thumped his head aud loved him 
with all the ardor of her warm old heart 


You say, with a sense of disappointment: ‘' It is not 
ace has changed, and the pe ople t a.” 

But wait a little Let us walk out Main Street a few 
squares. You see that hill rising directly before you, with 
vhat seems to be the remains of an old quarry on on 
le and a few clusters of foliage clinging to the other? 
res a small effort of the imagination to clothe it 
t. Obliterate the modern cot 





l 
it requl ’ 
once more with original fores 





5 \ it, restore the Welchman’s enbin, and 
you have Holiday’s Hill much as it was when Huck and 
‘Tom clambered over it on their way to the 


Laiunted Hlouse lod vy 


tages scattered 01 





for buried treasure 





points in a character like Huckleberry Finn, considered 
purely from a literary stand-point 
Turning back, you cross Main Street and come to what 
was once Water Strect You feel yourself miles and 
miles removed from the busy little city, which is still so 
close to you that sounds of its cheerful traffie are plainly 
audible. Not that this is really what it was, but, lying 
there in its desertion and decay, it is very suggestive of 
the drowsy, contented life of which Mark Twain wrote: 
After all these years I can picture that old time to 
myself now, just as it was then: the white town drowsing 
in the sunshine of a summer morning; the streets empty, 
or pretty nearly so, one or two clerks sitting in front of 
the Water Street stores, with their splint-bottomed chairs 
tilted back against the wall, chins on breast, hats slouch 
ed over their faces, asleep—with shingle shavings enough 
around to show what broke them down; a sow and a lit 
ter of pigs loating around the sidewalks, doing a lively 
business in watermelon rinds and seeds; two or three 
lonely little freight-piles scattered about the ‘levee,’ a pile 
of ‘skids’ on the slope of the stone-paved wharf, and the 


and it had the advantage over all other friends whom I was 
about to greet again—it had suffered no change; it was as 
fresh and comely and gracious as ever it had been; wher 

as the faces of the others would be scarred by the cam 
paigns of life, and marked with their griefs and defeats, 
and would give me no upliftings of spirit.” 

Looking north from Holiday's Hill isa picturesque bit of 
country, the bluffs closing about a narrow gorge, through 
Which flows the stream known in those days as the Sull 
House Branch. Here, through long lazy afternoons, Huck 
und Tom played Robin Hood, and here was located the 
Haunted House where *Injun Joe” found the buried 
treasure. We may believe this but little changed. A few 
houses cluster about the opening at the railroad, and as 
we stop to make some inquiries about localities a barefoot 
ed boy with a dilapidated hat two sizes too large for him 
comes and leans against the fence and regards us with frank, 
unflattering eyes. Another joins him, and we hear them 
addressed as ** Buck” and ** Bill.” Seeing no prospect of 
diversion, they vault over the low board fence and disap 
pear in the bushes which skirt the hill-side. 

After all, we think, localities may change, but human 
nature, if let alone, remains about the same. We may 
build fine houses, and dress and groom, and prune and 
train, until we succeed in raising up a generation of chil 
dren looking like fashion plates and acting like little old 
men and women, but give it half a chance and it springs 
up into the same rollicking, untamed creature of luxuriant 
fancy and inexhaustible resources as the two boys who 
have been the emulation aud delight of several generations 
of children. 

Perhaps this explains, in some degree, the unfailing inter- 
est Which still attaches to these early books of Mark Twain 
Other writers have given us excellent studies of human 
nature—of child nature—but the types are imperfect, and 
so wrought about by peculiarities of style, 
national characteristics, and a thousand and 





Phere to the left is a drug-store It — 


: store fifty years ago, with the 
ime name. beside the doorway, and the 
sume druggist di pensing pills and pow 
ders from behind the same counter. The 
Hannibal Weelly Journal, owned and edited 
by Orion Clemens, was printed for a while 
in the rooms over this drug-store; and here, 
vecording to the recent statement of Mi 


Samuel Moffett the thirteen year-old boy 
erved in all ¢ ipacitlies, and, in the ocean 
sional absences of his chief, revelled in per 


ynal journalism, with original Ulustrations 
hacked on wooden blocks with a jack 
knife,to an extent which riveted the town’s 
tiention, ‘but not its admiration.’ ”’ 

Turn into one of the cross-streets and 
look about you. You are in the Hannibal 
of fifty years ago, picturesque and unpaint 
ed externally, cobwe bby and deserted in 
ternally Walk a short distance out Hill 
Street, and you come to the plain litle 
frame house which was the home of the 
family during the greater part of 
heir residence in Hannibal. Immediately 


Clemens 














one things, as to make a critical literary 
laste necessary to their full appreciation. 
Not so in this case. Mark Twain has 
given us not the boy of the Mississippi 
Valley as he was fifty years ago, but a 
broad type which finds ready interpreters 
in every nook and corner of the nation and 
in every passing generation 

About two miles below town is the cave 
in which Tom had some of his most thrill- 
ing adventures. The opening lies well back 
in the side of a hill, with a pretty park and 
athletic ground around it, which are in fre 
quent use for picnics and ball games. Pass 
ing inside, you thread the same labyrinth 
of narrow corridors, with rifts dropping off 
at your feet as if into the very bowels of 
the earth. Here is the spring of clear, 
cold water where Tom and Becky sat 
down to wateh their last bit of candle go 
out, leaving them in dense and utter dark 
ness. There is the corridor known as 
‘Bat Alley,” where myriads of those 
creatures cling to walls and ceiling, and, 
disturbed by the light of your torch, beat 








in the rear of it, on North Street, is a tum 








ble down shanty which was the home of 
Thomas Blankenship, better known to the 
public as Huckleberry Finn ’ 

One surviving member of this family re 
miauins—n sister of the illustrious Huck. She seems, how 
ever, to be little impressed with the distinction conferred 
When questioned as to the identity of 
her brother with Mark Twain's hero, she said 


Yes, Treckou it was him. Sam and our boys run to 

her considerable them days, and T reckon it was Tom 

Ben, one it don’t matter which, for both of ‘em’s 

Evidently it was not given to more than one, in those 

| » see the possibilities in a character like Huckle- 
1 Fint 

Ile was nothing more than a plain reprobate,” one of 

1 boys” declared ‘T knew him, and T could 

never see auything picturesque about him. The princi 

xploit of his which TL now reeall is the fact that he 


tole u dearly prized kite of mine. Tle lad been re 


{ t with « mus eyes for days, and at last, when 
knew To was not at home, he went around and told my 
mother th 1 had sent him for the kite Of course he 


d that was the last T ever saw of it: but T lad 
vy satisfaction ’—with a stern, almost ferocious, expres- 
ee punched his head!” 
| lently the memory of that theft still rankles, and 

renders the judge reluctant to acknowledge the fine 





























PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, HANNIBAL, MO, 


PHE HOME OF TIUCKLEBERKKY FINN 


fragrant town druukard asleep in the shadow of them; 
two or three wood flats at the head of the wharf, but no 
body to listen to the peaceful lapping of the wavelets 
against them; the great Mississippi, the magnificent Mis 
sissippi, rolling its mile-wide tide along, shining in the 
sun, the dense forest away on the other side; the * point’ 
above town and the * point’ below town, bounding the 
river-glimpse and turning it into a sort of sea, and withal 
au very still, and brilliant, and lonely one.” 

A short distance below town, lying on this still and 
shining sea, is a wooded island which has been known by 
various names —the Jackson's Island on which ‘ The 
Black Avenger of the Spanish Main” grounded his raft 
and lauded his pirate Crew on their first voyage of advent 
ure and conquest. Since then it has been called Pete's 
Island, in honor of the chief of an older and more formi 
dable band of pirates who had their rendezvous there 
It has also been Known as Glasscock’s Island, and at pres 
ent is Pearl Island 

You are perhaps a traveller, something of a mountain- 
climber, so you will not mind the walk to the top of Holi 
day’s Hill, from which point we have a view of the river 
and town, with the wooded shore on the Illinois side. Let 
Mark Twain describe it for us, as he comes back to it 
after a number of years, with a vision broadened by travel 
and experience, and a heart warm with tender memories: 

“It was a Sunday morning, and everybody was abed 
yet. So I passed through the vacant streets, stiil seeing 
the town as it Was and not as itis, and recognizing and 
metaphorically shaking hands with a hundred familiar 
objects which no longer exist, and finally climbing Holi 
day’s Hill to get a comprehensive view. The whole town 
spread out before me then, and | could mark and fix every 
locality, every detail. Naturally T was a good deal moved 
I said, ‘Many of the people L once knew in this tranquil 
refuge of my childhood are now in heaven; some, I trust 
are in the other place.’ 

From this vantage-ground the extensive view up and 
down the river, and wide over the wooded expanse of I] 
linois, is very beautiful—one of the most beautiful on the 
Mississippi, I think ; which is a hazardous remark to 
make, for the eight hundred miles of river between St 
Louis and St. Paul afford an unbroken succession of love 
ly pictures. It may be that my affection for the one in 
question biases my judgment in its favor; I cannot say as 
to that. No matter; it was satisfyingly beautiful to me, 


about your head ina manner far from com 
fortable. 

The small stream known as Bear Creek, 
‘so called, perhaps, because it was always 
so particularly bare of bears,” skirts the 
town on the south side, and notwithstanding his state 
ment that only an expert can find it, a number of pres 
ent-day boys are intimately acquainted with all the swim 
ming-holes, and Mark Twain’s personal experience is fre 
quently repeated: ‘*T used to get drowned in it regularly 
every summer, and be drained out and inflated and set 
going again by some chance enemy, but not enough of it 
is unoccupied now to drown a person in. It was a famous 
breeder of chills and fever in my day. I remember one 
summer when everybody in the town had the disease at 
once. Many chimneys were shaken down, and all the 
houses so racked that the town had to be rebuilt.” 

The shabby little brick church where the children of 
that day attended Sunday-school, and suffered through 
the eternity of a long Presbyterian sermon, is now used 
usa court-house. We have it on good authority that the 
picture of the painfully clean boy standing at the door 
of this church on Sunday morning, trading licorice, fish 
hooks, and marbles for tickets of various colors and values, 
and through this traftic obtaining the distinction of a prize 
pupil, notwithstanding the fact that he was never known 
to recite two verses, not to mention two thousand, is in 
no respect overdrawn. The boys and girls who attended 
that school also recall vividly the superintendent, a man 





























ENTRANCE TO THE CAVE. 
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named Cross, to whom they affectionately referred as 
‘Cross by name and cross by nature.” 

In searching for boyhood friends and companions of 
Mark Twain we are reminded of the condition of things 
in the village of St. Petersburg immediately after the 
supposed drowning of Tom Sawyer and Joe Harper, 
when disputes arose as to who saw the 
dead boys last in life, and those who could 


TACKSON ISLAND 


condition which he so feelingly describes as he tells of 
the boy hanging around the gate of the school-vard anx 
iously watching for the coming of Becky: ** Presently Jett 
Thatcher hove in sight, and Tom's face lighted; but he 
gazed a moment, then turned sorrowfully away. When Jeff 
arrived, Tom accosted him and ‘led up’ warily to oppor 


ron She micht have been carried off in their absence by 
a dreadful ogre, or a rival prince might have spirited her 
away to his castle, but the unpoetical fact was that her 
father had moved away, and that was the end of this little 
romance 
On the event of his marriage, Mark Twain enclosed a 
card to the brother of Mrs. Frazer, and on 
the inner cover was written: 





establish such claim *‘ took to themselves 





airs of sacred importance.” 

‘One poor chap, who had no other 
grandeur to offer, said, with tolerably man 
ifest pride in the remembrance, 

“**Well, Tom Sawyer, he licked me 
once!” 

‘*But that bid for glory was a failure 
Most of the boys could say that much, 
nud so it cheapened the distinction too 
much.” 

By all odds the most interesting chat 
acter connected with the history of those 
years is Mrs. A. L. Frazer, formerly Miss 
Laura Hawkins, presumably the Becky 
Thatcher of Tum Sayer, and the Laura 
Hawkins of The Gilded Age. A very gen 
tle and winsome lady she is, with wavy 
gray locks about her face, eyes as spark 
ling as any girl's, and a charm of manner 
which marks the genuine woman, no matter 
what station in life may claim her. Mrs 
Frazer enjoys talking about her old play 
mate, not because he has grown great and 
famous, but because he was her old play 








Mrs. married name nnknown to me 

Formerly Miss Laura Hawkins, first sweetheart 
of one of the within named parties 29 years aso, 
Pardon the suggestive figures 


On the sloping pill - sides of beautiful 
Mount Olivet are to be found as many 
friends and boyhood companions of the 
great humorist as walk the strects of the 
busy little city two miles uway Here on 
the very summit, where a rift in the foliage 
on intervening hills opens a view of the 
great, placid, shining river, is the lot with 
its simple head-stones where the greater 
part of the Clemens family are sleeping 
There is Jolin M. Clemens, the kindly 
dignified, if somewhat unfortunate father, 
about whom one hears only the tenderest 
and most respectful reminiscences; next to 
him the mother, from whom her distir 
guished son is said to have inherited some 
of the traits which have made him famous 
Henry Clemens, the younger brother, who 
lost his life in » steamboat explosion ut 
Memphis; and last in the row, Orion Clem 














ens, the elder brother, under whose tute 





mate. Iler heart warms to the memory of 
those halcyon days, and in her regard there 
mingles no questioning of the world’s opin 
ions, no weighing of possible honors. It is 
one of those tender and unselfish friend 
ships which some very lovable women are capable of in 
spiring and cherishing through a long lifetime 

‘*T remember very well when we moved into the house 
opposite where Mr. John M. Clemens lived,” she said, 
‘**[ remember also the first time I ever saw Mark Twain 
He was then a barefooted boy. and he came out in the 
street before our house and turned hand-springs, and stood 
on his head, and cut just such capers as he describes in 
‘Tom's ‘showing off’ before Becky. We were good friends 
from the first. One of our favorite play-places was in the 
Clemens yard, where we built houses ont of a heap of 
bricks. On one oceasion he accidentally tumbled our 
house down on my hand and made blood blisters on every 
finger. 

‘On another occasion a crowd of boys and girls went 
out on the hills of what isnow Palmyra Avenue, to spend 
a Saturday afternoon. The hill-sides were covered with 
trees and brush, and a favorite sport was to bend down 
slender saplings and ride, the smaller girls being taken on 
behind the larger ones. I was having a fine ride behind 
one of the big girls when she suddenly sprang off, and | 
was thrown to the ground, striking my head against a 
stone. I was taken home unconscious, and was very ill 
for some time, and I remember hearing the children talk 
about how seared and anxious ‘Sam’ was.” 

We can but wonder if it was this illness which so 
wrought on Tom’s health and spirits, and if itowas his own 


MARK TWAIN'S HOMI 


tunities for remark about Becky, but the giddy lad never 
could see the bait. Tom watched and watched, hoping 
whenever a whisking frock came in sight, and hating the 
owner of it whenever he saw she was not the right one 
At last frocks ceased to appear, and he dropped down 
into the dumps; he entered the empty school-house and 
sat down to suffer. Then one more,frock passed in at the 
gate, and Tom's heart gave a great bound. The next in 
stant he was out and ‘going on’ like an Indian, yelling, 
laughing, chasing boys, jumping over fences at the risk of 
life and limb, throwing hand-springs, standing on his 
head, doing all the heroic things he could conceive of, and 
keeping a furtive eye ont all the while to see if Becky 
Thucher was noticing.” 

If others in the town were unable to see Huck Finn 
with Mark ‘Twain's eyes, the same difficulty did not ob 
tain in this case, for his little sweetheart seems to have 
been a universal favorite. One of the old *‘ boys” tells thie 
story of how on one occasion three of the “ gang” started 
out into the great world to seek their fortune, with the 
understanding that on their return one of the number 
should marry Laura Hawkins. How the lucky one was 
to be chosen he fails to relate, but it is safe to say that if 
the matter had come to settlement after the manner in 
which boys usually adjust difficulties, Mark Twain would 
have had at least ‘‘a fighting chanec But alas for the 
brave knights! When they returned the princess was 


luge Samuel Clemens began his literary 
cnureer, 
In his recent biographical sketch, Mt 
Samuel Moffett says 
Native character will abwayvs make itself felt, but 
one may wonder whether Mark Twain's humor would 
have developed in quite so sympathetic and buoyant a 
vein if he had been brought up in Ecelefechan instead of 
in Hannibal, and whether Carlyle might not have been 
a little more human if he had spent his boyhood in Hai 
nibal instead of in Ecclefechan.” 

Without claiming an intimate knowledge of the facil 
ties afforded by Ecclefechan for the development of na 
tive character, we venture the belief that not Eeclefechan 
nor any other locality could have furnished better facilities 
for the untrammelled development of this native genius 
than it enjoyed in Hannibal 

Before all and above all, Mark Twain is a great inter 
preter of human nature—not the groomed and polished 
species of the drawing-room, but the unpruned and un 
trained article which grew up spontaneously in such con 
genial soil as Hannibal afforded fifty years ago. Call it 
fatalism or faith, but circumstance, or Providence, usual 
ly places within a man’s reach just the facilities necessary 
for the making of his individual character and the ac 
complishment of his peculiar work. Not all the universi 
ties in all the land could have done so much for Mark 
Twain as did the contact with primitive life and character 
in this river town, and the later and wider experience of a 
pilot on the Mississippi River. , 

ELIZABETH Davis FIELDER. 
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“LE PEDANT JOUE,” ACT 


Corbinelt Fa Trembiave 
(A. S. Hills, 1900), (B. F. Bell, 1902). 


Photograph by Notman. 


III., SCENE IX.—BY CYRANO DE 
The Holiday Play of ‘‘ Le Cercle Frangais de l'Université Harvard,” presented in Cambridge and Boston. 


BERGERAC. 














The Holiday College Play 


ITEN the famous English dramatic eritic, 
Mr. William Archer, was lately in Ameri- 
en, studying our theatre and our drama, 
he visited the Harvard Club of New York, 
and was particularly interested by a pro 
gramme of a theatriesl performance of 


*“Le Cercle Francais de (Université Harvard,” which was 
framed and hung in a prominent position, The pro 
gramme was beautifully printed, with rubrications, and 


vas embellished by a copy of Nolin’s en 


a —— eraving of Moliére,and by pictures of mem- 
" bers of the ** Cercle” as they appeared ina 
representation of ‘Le Malade Imaginaire.” 

When Mr. Archer learned that the Cercle Frang tis gives 
holiday performances of French classical plays every 
year, and that its pieces are mainly chosen from = the 
French classical drama, he expressed some little pleasure 


nd vreat surprise; and these emotions seemed sensibly 


increased when he learned that there is at Harvard a 


Deutscher Ver sin” equally devoted to German literature 
ii drama, and an English eleb that from time to time 
has viven representations of Elizabethan plays, and that, 
moreover, though the student organizations are carried 


on under the patronage of the professors of the various 
modern languages, they are in no way a part of the studies 
Mr. Archer seemed particularly 
impressed with the fact that American college men are 
permitted to choose their pursuits with great freedom, 
not to say levi which is certainly true; and he seemed 
that in consequence of this the standard of 

holarship is laxer than in Scotland and England, which 
is as certainly not true. All of these productions are 
given with the utmost attention to archeological accuracy, 


° . ] . 
required for a degree, 
1 


to think also 


and are scrupulously rehearsed. Asa means of education 
they are as commendable as the productions of Greek 
tragedies that are given from time to time in England— 


and in America as well, for the matter of that—and are 
done with quite as much seriousness of purpose. 

The levity of undergraduate life finds vent in musical 
burlesques, which have perhaps reached their highest de 
velopment in the Hasty Pudding plays given yearly at 
Harvard during the holiday season. These are more inter- 
esting than the classical revivals, in that they are a direct 
expression of undergraduate life, and often have a delight 
quite their own. At Oxford, burlesques are forbidden by 
decree of the vice-chancellor, whose dignity 
is apparently not proof against the shafts 
of undergraduate wit In consequence 
the comedies of Shakspere suffer yearly at the hands of 
the Oxford University Dramatic Association. The per- 
formances of the O. U. D. A. are certainly not character- 
ized by levity; or,if they are, the levity is not intended. 
The leading crities in the land run up from London to 
see them—Mr George Bernard Shaw or Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm, of The Saturday Review, Mr. A. B. Wakely, of al- 
most anything, and even Mr. Archer himself. If every- 
thing does not go well, it is not for the lack of sage coun- 
sel. The undergraduates, however, are apt to laugh in 
their sleeves at all this fuss and pother; it is well known 
that the actors are apt to be chosen for their personal 
popularity or for athletic distinction. In a well-remem- 
bered production of ‘* The Merchant of Venice,” the part 
of the Prince of Moroeco was taken by Charles Fry, whose 
main distinction was that he held a world’s record, had 
played on four different university teams, and had eap- 
tained three of them. The most vivid memory of a mem- 
orable performance was the marked emphasis of the 
speech with which Mr. Fry opened the golden casket: ‘* O 
Hell! What have. we here?” He never failed to bring 
down the house, and many an undergraduate sat in the 
pit again and again to hear him. At Harvard the fellows 
write a new play every year, ind compose the music for 
it. I know nothing that so plainly indicates the dura- 
bility of professional dignity at Cambridge as the fact 
that it annually survives the Pudding play. It may not 
be well to argue that these plays have any great degree of 
artistic merit, but they may be count- 
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lesque, 
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ed upon to have a full measure of 
the racy spirit of adolescence; and 
in the palmy days in which public 
performances were given in New 
York few people were ever too re 
fined or too intelligent to be amused 
by them. Several of the plays, first 
and last, have found their way to the 
public stage, and the music has some- 
times gained national currency. 

In point of fact, college holiday 
plays have always exerted a strong 
influence on the drama. They were 
popular in the universities of the 
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fif., SCENE I. 
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Middle Ages, and became the first point of contact be- 
tween academic life and the growing current of popu 
lar literature. As early as the fifteenth century they 
are frequently mentioned. Two of the 
first comedies in the language—‘* Ralph 
Roister Doister” and ‘*Gammer = Gur- 
ton’s Needle’ —ecame respectively from 
Eton and from Cambridge; and by the end of the six- 
teenth century —the very culminating - point of Eng- 
lish dramatic literature—the universities were in close 


College Holi- 
dav Plays and 
the Drama. 





























Granver Chateauport (H, B. Stanton, 1g00). 


contact with the dramatic world of London. Most of the 
actors and playwrights of London were graduates of Ox 
ford and Cambridge, and many of the plays of Shakspere 
and his contemporaries were produced at the universities. 
A series of holiday satirical plays, the Parnassus Trilogy, 
produced about 1600, at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
gives us rough-and-ready sketches of the leading drama- 
tists and actors of London. The allusions to Shakspere 
are invaluable as showing the precise esteem in which he 
was held by his contemporaries. He is greatly admired by 
a certain dupe named Gullis, and he seems to have been 
thought very gay—indeed, if the truth be told, somewhat 
improper—the work most prominently mentioned being 
“Venus and Adonis.” At this time, of course, he had 
not written the series of great tragedies; and the academic 
judgment of him may have been affected by the well- 
known snobbery of the undergraduate; for Shakspere 
did not enjoy the distinction of being a college man. 

That this intimacy between the academic and dramatic 
worlds was as characteristic of France as of England is 
strongly evidenced by the very play produced this year 
by “Le Cercle Francais de Université Harvard ”—*‘ Le 
Pédant Joué,” by Cyrano de Bergerac. The play is said 
to have been written when Cyrano was an undergraduate; 
and it is thought that the Pédant is a caricature of the irre- 
pressible poet's academic chief, the principal of the Collége 
de Beauvais. It is a comedy of intrigue of 
the kind Moliére began by writing, and, 
after the manner of the time, contains sev- 
; eral elaborate ballets. It has been adapted 
for presentation by the undergraduate president of the 
‘** Cercle,” Mr. H. B. Stanton, the five acts of the original 
being reduced to three. The performances are to take 
place in Cambridge and in Boston. 


A College Skit 
by Cyrano 
de Bergerac 
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UST how it came. about, or 
how he came to get so far 
ahead, Dawson never knew, 
but the details are, after all, 
unimportant. It is what 
happened and not how it 
happened that concerns us. 
Sutlice it to say that as he 
waked up that Christmas 

morning Diwson became conscious of a great change in 

himself. He had gone to bed the night before worn in body 
and weary ip spirit. Things had not gone particularly well 








with him through the year, Business had been unwont- 
edly dull, and his efforts to augment his income by an oc 
casional operation on the Street had brought about pre- 


cisely the reverse of that for which he had hoped. This 
morning, however, all seemed right again. His troubles 
had in some way become mere memories of a remote 
past So far from feeling bodily fatigue, which had been 


i pressingly insistent sensation of his waking moments of 
late, he experienced a startling sense of absolute freedom 
from all physical limitation whatsoever, The room in 
Which he slept seeme d also to have changed. The pic 
t on the walls were not only not the same pictures 


hat had been there when he had gone to bed the night 
before, but appeared, even as he watched them, to change 


in color and in composition, to represent real action rather 
than a mere semblance thereof. 

Ifumph!” he muttered, as a lithograph copy of ‘‘ The 
Angelus” before him went through a process of enliven 
ment Wherein the bell actually did ring, the peasants bow- 
ine thate lente ad fa Ae 


Ine thet heads as in duty bound, and then resuming their 
f I fecl like a bird, but I must be a trifle 


WO0Z) I never saw pictures behave that way before.” 
Then he tried to stretch himself, and observed, with a 
fecling of mingled astonishment and alarm, that he had 
nothing to stretch with Ile had no legs, no arms—no 
body at all, He was about to indulge in an ejaculation 
of dismay, but the Wis no time for it, for, even as he be 
van, uterrifving s inal, is ol rushing horses, over his bed 
ittracted his attention. Investigation showed that this 
was caused by an engraving of GérOme’s ** Chariot Race,” 
Which hung on the wall above his pillow—an engraving 
Which held the same peculiar attributes that had aston 
ished him in the marvellous lithograph of * The Angelus” 
opposite. The thi itself was actually happening up 
thet The horses and chariots would appear in the per 
spective rushing madly along the course, and then, reach 
ir he limits of the frame, would disappear, apparently 
into th ur, amid the shoutings and clamorings -of the 
pictured popula Phree times it looked as if a mass of 
horseflesh, chariots, charioteers, and dust would be pre 


elpitated upon the bed, and if Dawson could have found 
| head, there is no doubt whatever that he would have 


L must get out of this,” he eried *But,” he added, 
is his mind reverted to his disembodied condition, ‘* how 
the deuce can L?) What ‘il Il eet out with? 

Phe’ answer was instant By the mere exercise of the 
impulse to be elsewhere the wish was gratified, and Daw 
son found himself opposite the bureau which stood at the 


lar end of the room 
** Wonder how | look without a body?” he thought. as 
he ranged his faculties before the glass. But the mirror 
vas of nO assistance in the settlement of this problem, for 
now that Dawson was mere consciousness only, the mirror 
ive back no evidence of his material existence. 
This is awful!” he moaned, as he turned and twisted 
his mind in a mad effort to imagine how he looked. 
** Where jv thunder can I have left myself?” 


As he spoke the door opened, and a man having the 
semblance of a valet entered, 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Dawson,” said the valet—for that 
is What the intruder was-—busying himself about the room. 
‘*T hope you find yourself well this morning?” 

““Tcan't find myself at all this morning!” retorted 
Dawson. ‘* What the devil does this mean? Where's 
my body?” 

‘*Which one, sir?” the valet inquired, respectfully, 
pausing in his work. 

** Which one?” echoed Dawson. ‘*Wh—which— Oh 
Lord! Excuse me, but how many bodies do I happen to 
have?” he added. 

**Five—though a gentleman of your position, sir, ought 
to have at least ten, if I may make so bold as to speak, 
sir,” said the valet. ‘ Your golf body is pretty well used 
up, sir, you've played so many holes with it; and I really 
think you need a new one for evening wear, sir. The 
one you got from London is rather shabby, don’t you 
think? It can’t digest the simplest kind of a dinner 
sir.” 

‘*The one I got from London, eh?” said Dawson, ‘I got 
a body in London, did 12 And where's the one I got in 
Paris?” he demanded, sarcastically. 

‘You gave that to the coachman, sir,” replied the valet. 
“It never fitted you, and as you said yourself, it was 
rather gaudy, sir.” 

**Oh—I said that, did IT? It was one of these loud, as- 
sertive, noisy bodies, eh?” 

‘* Yes, sir, extremely so. None of your friends liked 
you in it, sir,” said the valet. ** Shall I fetch your loun 
ging body, or will you wish to go to church this morn 
ing?” he continued. 

‘Bring ‘em all in; bring every blessed bone of ’em,” 
said Dawson. ‘*I want to see how I look in ’em all; and 
bring me a morning paper.” 

‘**A what, sir?” asked the valet, apparently somewhat 
perplexed by the order. 

**A morning paper, you idiot!” retorted Dawson, grow 
ing angry at the remark. The man scemed to be so very 
stupid. . 

**L don’t quite understand what you wish, sir,” said the 
valet, apologetically. 

‘Oh, you don’t, ei?” said Dawson, amazed as well as 
annoyed at the man’s seeming lack of sense. ‘* Well, I 
Want to rend the news—” i 

**Ah! Excuseme, Mr. Dawson,” said the valet. ‘' I did 
not understand. You want the Daily Ticker.” 

‘Oh, do 1?” ejaculated Dawson. ** Well, if you know 
What I want better than I do, liring me what you think I 
want, and add to it a cup of coffee and a roll.” 

“IT beg your pardon!” the valet returned. 

‘A cup of coffee and a roll,” roared Dawson. ‘ Don't 
you know what a cup of coffee and a roll is or are? Just 
ask the cook, will you—” 

“Ask the what, sir?” asked the valet, very respec - 
fully. 

‘**The cook! the cook! the cook!” screamed Dawson 
His patience was exhausted by such manifest dulness 

**I—I'm sincerely anxious to please you, Mr. Dawson,” 
said his man; ‘‘ but really, sir, you speak so strangely 
this morning, I hardly know what to do. I—” ; 

Can't you understand that I’m hungry?” demanded 
Dawson iy 

“Oh!” said the valet. ‘ Hungry, of course; yes, you 
should be at this time in the morning: but—er—vyour 
bodies have already been refreshed, sir; I have attended to 
all that, as usual,” 

‘Ah! You've attended to all that, eh? And I’ve break- 
fasted, have 1?” 
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** Your bodies have all been fed, sir,” said the valet. 

‘* Never mind me, then,” said Dawson. ‘* Bring in those 
well-fed figures of mine, and let me look at ’em. Mean- 
while turn on the—eh, Daily Ticker.” 

The valet bowed, walked across the room, and touched 
a button on a board which had escaped Dawson’s vigilent 
eye—possibly because his vigilant eye was elsewhere—and, 
with a sigh of perplexity, left the room. The response to 
the button pressure was immediate. A clicking as of a 
stock-ticker began to make itself heard, and from one cor 
ner of the bureau a strip of paper tape covered with let 
ters of one kind and another emerged. Dawson watched 
it unfold for a moment, and then approaching it, took in 
the types that were printed upon it. In an instant he 
understood a portion of the situation at least, although he 
did not wholly comprehend it. The date was December 
25, 3568. He had gone to bed on Christmas eve, 1898 
What had become of the intervening years he knew not 
but this was undoubtedly the year of grace 3568, if the 
ticker was to be believed—and tickers rarely lie, as most 
stock-speculators know. Instead of living in the nine 
teenth century, Dawson had in some wise leaped forward 
into the thirty-sixth. 

**Great Scott!” he ericd. ‘* Where have I been all this 
time? I don’t wonder my poor old body is gone!” 

And then he started to peruse the news. ‘The first item 
Wis a Slatement of governmental intent It read some- 
thing like a court circular. 

‘It is pleasant to announce on Christmas morning,” he 
read, ‘* that the business of the Administration has proven 
so successful during the year that all loyal citizens on and 
after January 1 will be paid $10,000 a month instead of 
only $7600 as hitherto. The United States Railway De 
partment, under the management of our distinguished 
Secretary of Railways, Mr. Hankinson Rawley, shows a 
profit of $750,000,000,000 for the year. Mr. -Johuney 
maker, Secretary.of Groceries, estimates the profits of his 
department at $600,000,000,000, and the Secretary of War 
announces that the three highly suecessful series of battles 
between France and Germany held at the Madison Square 
Garden have netted the Treasury over S500,000 apiect no 
doubt due to the fact that Emperor Bismarck XXXVIL.and 
King Dreyfus XLVIIL. led their troops in person, The 
showing of the Navy Department is quite as good. The 
good business sense of Secretary Smithers in securing the 
naval fights between Russia and the Anglo-Indiaus for 
American waters is fully established by the results, The 
twenty encounters between his Indo Britannic Majesty's 
Arctic squadron and the Czar’s Baltic fleet in Boston Har 
bor alone have cleared for our citizens $150,000, 000 above 
the guarantees to the two belligerents;: whereas the bom- 
bardment of St. Petersburg by the Anglo-Indians under 
our management, thanks to the efficient service of the 
Cook excursion-steamers direct to the scene of action, has 
brought us in several hundred millions more. It should 
be quite evident by this time that the Barnum and Bailey 
party have shown themselves worthy of the people’s con 
fidence.” 

Dawson forgot all about his possible bodily complica 
tions in reading this. Here was the United States gone 
into business, and instead of levying taxes was actually 
paying dividends. It was magnificent. 

One might have thought that the unexpected announce 
ment of the possession of an income of $120,000 a yea 
would be sufticient to destroy any interest in whatevet 
other news the Ticker might present; but with Dawson 
it only served to whet his curiosity, and he read on: 

* The acquirement of the department stores by the gov 
ernment in 2433 has proven a decided success. Floor 
walker -Geveral Barker announces that the last of the 











bonds given in payment for the good-will of these insti 
tutions have at last matured and been paid off. This too 
out of the profits of four centuries. It is true that the 
laws requiring citizens to patronize these have helped 
much to bring about this desirable effect, and some credit 
for the present wholly satisfactory condition of affairs 
should be given to Senator Barea di Cinchona, of Peru, 
for having, in 2830, introduced the bill which for the 
time being covered him with execration. The profits 
for the coming year, on a Conservative estimate, cannot be 
less than eighteen trillions of dollars—which, as our read 
ers can see, will add much to the prosperity of the nation.” 

‘**Worse and worse!” cried Dawson. * Floor-walker- 
general —compulsory custom — eighteen trillions of dol- 
lars!’ And then he read again: 

It will be with unexpected pleasure this Christmas 
morning, too, that our citizens will read the President’s 
proclamation, in view of the unexampled prosperity of 
the past year, ordering a bonus of $15,000 gold to be de- 
livered by wagon to every family in the land as a Christ 
mas present fromthe Administration. This will relieve the 
vaults of the national Treasury of a 
store of coin that has been somewhat 
embarrassing to handle. The = de- 
livery - wagons will start on their 
rounds at six o'clock, aud it is expected 
that by mid-day the money will have 
been w holly distributed. Residents of 
large cities are requested not to keep 
the carriers waiting at the door, since, 
as will be readily understood, the de 
livery of so much coin to so many mill 
ions of people is not an easy task. It 
is sugvested that barrels of attested ca 
pacity be left on the walk, so that the 
coin may be placed into these without 
unnecessary delay. Those who still re- 
tain the old-fashioned coal-chutes can 
have the gold dumped into their cellars 
direct if they will simply have the cov 
ers to the coal-holes removed,” 

Dawson could hardly believe the an- 
nouncement. Here was $15,000 coming 
to him this very morning. It was too 
good to be true, he thought; but the 
news Was soon confirmed by the valet, 
who int rrupted his reading by burst- 
ing breathlessly into the room. 

‘What on earth are we going to do, 
Mr. Dawson?” he cried ‘The Christ 
mas present has arrived. The cart is 
outside now.” 

**Do?” retorted Dawson. “Do? 
Why, get a shovel and shovel it in 
What else?” 

‘*That’s easier said than done, sir,” 
said the valet. ‘* The gold-bin is chock 
full already. You couldn't get a two- 
cent piece into the cellar, much less 
3000 tive-dollar gold pieces. They'd 
ought to have sent that money in 
certified checks.” 

Dawson experienced a sensation of 
mirth. The idea of quarrelling as to 
the form of a $15,000 gift struck him 
as being humorous 

‘Isn't there any place but the gold- 
bin you can put it in?” he demanded. 
“ How about the silver-bin, is that full?” 

“T don't know what you mean by 
the silver-bin,” replied the valet. ‘* Peo- 
ple don’t use silver for money nowa- 
days, sir” 

‘Oh, they don't, eh? And what do 
they do with it—pave streets?” 

The valet smiled. 

“You are having your little joke 
with me this morning, Mr. Dawson,” 
he snid. ‘‘or else you have forgotten 
that all we do with silver now is to 
make it into bricks and build houses 
with ‘em.” 

‘* Well, Tl be hanged!” cried Daw- 
son. ‘* Really?” 

** Certainly, sir,” observed the valet. 
** You must remember how silver grad- 
ually cheapened and cheapened until 
finally it ruined the clay-brick indus- 
try?” 

‘* Ah, ves,” said Dawson. ‘ T had 
temporarily forgotten, I do remember 
the tendency of silver to cheapen, but 
the ruin of the brick industry has es 
caped me. This iouse is—ah—built of 
silver bricks?” 

“Of course it is, Mr. Dawson. Asif 
you didn't know!” said the valet, with 
a deprecatory smirk. 

*Al—about how much coal —T 
mean vold—have we in the cellar?” Dawson asked. 

“Tn eagles we have $230,000, sir, but think there’s half 
a million in fivers T haven't counted up the $20 pieces for 
eight weeks, but I think we have a couple of tons left, sir.” 

Then, James— Is your name James?” 

* Yes. sir—James, or whatever else you please, sir.” 
said the valet, accommodatingly 

‘Then, James, if I have all that ready eash in the cel 
lar, you can have the $15,000 that has just come = l—ah 
—I don’t think I shall need it to-day,” said Dawson, in a 
lordly fashion. 

‘* Me, sir?” said James, ** Thank you, sir, but really I 
have no place to put it. I don’t know what to do with 
What I have already on hand.” 

“Then give it to the poor,” said Dawson, desperately. 

Again the valet smiled. He evidently thouglit his mas 
ter very queer this morning 

** There ain’t any poor sans more, sir,” he said. 

**No poor?” cried Dawson 

**Of course not,” said James feally, Mr. Dawson, 
you seem to have forgotten a great deal. Don’t you re 
member how the forty-seventh amendment to the Consti- 
tution abolished poverty?” 

‘*T—ah—I am afraid, James,” said Dawson, ‘‘ that I’ve 
had a stroke of some kind during the night All these 
things of which you speak seem—er—seem a little strange 
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to me, James. There seems to be some lesion in my brain 
somewhere. Tell me about—er—how things are. Am I 
stillin the United States?” 

‘* Yes, sir, you are still in the United States.” 

**And the United States is bounded on the north by—?” 

* Sir, the United States has no northerly nor southerly 
boundary. The Western Hemisphere is now the United 
States 

* And Europe?” 

‘Europe has not changed much since 1900, sir. Don't 
you remember how in the early years of the twentieth cen 
tury the whole Eastern Hemisphere became European?” 

‘] remember that we took part in the division of 
China,” said Dawson 

Oh yes,” said James, quite so. Sut in 1920 don't 
you recall how we swapped off our share in China, togeth 
er with the Dewey Islunds, for Canada and all other 
British possessions on this side of the earth? 

* Dimly, James, ouly dimly,” said Dawson, aston- 
ished, as well he might be, at the news, since he had never 
even imagined anything of the kind, although the Dewey 

















**GOOD-MORNING, MR. DAWSON,’ SAID THE VALET.” 


Islands needed no explanation. And we have ultimate 
ly aequired the whole hemisphere?” 

* Yes, sir,” replied James.  ** The South-American re 
publies came in naturally in 1940, and the Mexican war 
in 2363 ended, as it had to, in the conquest of Mexico.” 

* And tell me, what are we doing with Patagonia?” 

‘One of the most flourishing States in the Union, Mr 
Dawson. It was made the Immigrant State, sir, All per- 
sons immigrating to the United States, by an act of Con 
gress passed in 2480, were compelled to go to Patagonia 
first, and forced to live there for a period of five years, 
studying American conditions, after which, provided 
they could pass an examination showing themselves equal 
to the duties of citizenship, they were permitted to go 
wherever else in the States they might choose.” 

‘* And suppose they couldn’t pass?” Dawson asked. 

‘*They had to stay in Patagonia until they could,” said 
James. ‘It is known as the School of Instruction of the 
States. It is also our penal colony. Instead of prisons, 
we have a section of Patagonia set apart for the criminal 
element.” 

** And the negro?” asked Dawson. ‘* How about him?” 

‘*The negro, Mv. Dawson, if the histories say rightly, 
was an awful problem for a great many years. He had 
so many good points and so many bad that no one knew 
exactly what to do about him. Finally the sixty-third 
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amendment was passed, ordering his deportation. to 
Africa. It seemed like a bardship at first, but in 2863 he 
pulled himself together, and today has a continent of 
hisown, Africa is his, and when nations are at war to 
day they hire their troops from Africa. They make 
splendid soldiers, you know 

** What's become of Kruger and—er— Rhodes?” Dawson 
asked * Turned black ? 

James laughed. ‘* Oh, Rhodes and Ksuger' Why, as 


I remember it, they smashed each other But that is an 
cient history, Mr. Dawsor 
* Jove!” cried Dawson * What changes" And then 


an idea crossed his mind * Jumes.”’ said he 
my luggage. We'll go to London 

‘* Where?” asked James. 

* To the British capital,” returned Dawson 

‘Very well, sir,” said James I will buy return 
tickets for Caleutta at once, sil Shall we go on the 1.10 
or the 3.40% The 1.10 is an express, but the 3.40 has a 
buffet 

** Which is the quicker?” Dawson asked. 

The 3.40 goes through in thirty 
five minutes, sir. The 1.10 does it in 
half an hour 

“Great Seott!” suid Dawson “9 
think, on the whole, James, I won't try 
it until to-morrow Calenita, eh!” he 
added to himself * James,” he con 
tinued, ** when did Calcutin become the 
British capital? 

sag In 2064, sir, F said James 

* And London?” queried Dawson 

‘I don’t know much about those 
island towns, sir,” said James. ‘It's 
said that London was once the British 
capital, but sensible people don’t be- 
lieve it much Why, it hasn't more 
than twenty million inhabitants, mostly 
tailors.” : 

‘And how many citizens does a 
modern city have to have, to amount 
to anything, James?’ asked Dawson, 
faintly 

** Well,” said James, scratching his 
head reflective ly, ** 160 or 260 millions, 
according to the last census,’ 

“And New York reaches to where?” 
Dawson asked, in a tentative manner 

Oh, not very far. It's only third, 
you Know, in population. . The last 
town annexed was Buffalo. The trou 
ble with New York is that it has reach 
ed the limits of the State on every side 
We'd make it bigger if we could, but 
Pennsylvania and Ohio and New Jersey 
won't give up an inch; and Canads is 
very jealous of her old boundaries 

** Wisely,” said Dawson And then 
he chose to be sureastie Why don't 
they fill in the ocean with ashes and 
extend the city over the Atlantie, 


pack up 


James? In an ange of such marvellous 
growth so much waste space should be 
utilized,” he said. 

** Oh, it is,” returned the valet. “ You 
of course know thut all the West Indies 
are now connected by means of a cin 
der track with the mainland ?”’ 

“And is the bieyel path to the 
Azores built yet?” 
dryly. 

‘*No, Mr. Dawson,” replied James 
‘That was given up in 2947, when the 
patent balloon tires were invented, by 
means of which wheelmen can seorch 
wherever they choose to through space, 
irrespective of roads.” 

Dawson gasped ‘For Heaven's 
sake, James,” he cried, ‘‘I need air! 
Bring up the bodies, and let me get 
aboard one of ‘en and take a sleigh 
ride in the Central Park. I can't stand 
this much longer.” 

The valet laughed heartily 

Sleich-rides have gone out in the 
Central Park, sir. When Mr. Bunke 
ton started his earth heating and cool 
ing plant snow was practically abolish 
ed hereabouts, Mr. Dawson,” said he. 
*Tt's never cold enough for snow—al 
wavs about 70°.” 

‘*Ah! The earih is heated from a 
central station, eh?” asked Dawson. 

‘* Heated and cooled, sir. What with 
the hot and cold air running through 
flues from Vesuvius and the north pole 
into a central reservoir, an absolute 
mean temperature that never varies 
from one year's end toanother has been 
obtained. If you wish to take a sleigh-ride you'll have to 
go to Mars, sir, and just at present the ships running both 
ways are crowded, They always are during the holiday 
season. I doubt if you could secure passage for a week ” 

** Bring up the bodies!” roared Dawson. ‘TT can’t ex 
press myself in this disembodied state. Mean temperature 
everywhere; income provided by government; no taxes; 
no poor; gold dumped into the cellar; houses built of 
silver; sleigh-riding at Mars. Bring wp the bodies! Do 
you hear?) The mere idea is wrecking my mind. Give 
me something physical, and give it to me quick “3 

Dawson's emotion was so ove rpowering that*the valet 
was really frightened, and he fled below, whence he shortly 
reappeared, pushing before him a small wheeling vehie le 
in Which sat three villanous-looking bodies, and a fourth 
which Dawson with a gasp of relief recognized as his own 

**T thought you said I had five of these things?” he de 
manded, inspecting the bodies. 

‘So vou have, sir. The one you wear for evening, sir, 
is being pressed, You fell asleep in it the other night, 
sir, and got it all wrinkled.” 

‘That golf fellow’s a gay-looking prig!” laughed Daw 
son ‘* Let metry him on.” 

The valet stood the body up, and opening a small door 
at the top of the skull ings niously coneealed by the hair 
invited Dawson to enter. Without.even knowing how it 


demanded Dawson, 
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came about, Dawson soon found himself in full possession 
Then he walked over to the glass and peered in at bim 
Sell 

Humph!” he said. ‘Not much to look at, am I? 
Brit me a driver,” 

James obeyed, and Dawson tried the swing 

“Why, the darned thing’s left-handed!” he said, after 
some awkward work ‘I don’t like that.” 

“You picked it out for yourself, sir,” replied the valet. 
“You said a left-handed player always rattled the other 
man, and besides it was the only one you ever had that 
could Kee] ts eye on the ball.” 

‘Let me out! Let me out!” sereamed Dawson. ‘I 
dor ce it, and IT won't have it. I'm suffocating. Open 
mv head and iet me out 

The valet unfastened the little door,and Dawson emerged 


“What's that tough-looking one for?” he asked, after a 


during which his brain throbbed with the excite- 


pause 
ment of his novel experience 
Prize tights,” said James 
‘And the strange-looking thing that appears to have 


been designed for a faney-dress ball? 

‘Nobody knows what vou intended that for, Mr. Daw 
You had it sent up yourself from the bodydasher’s 

last week, sir.’ 


?) 
son 





“THREE 


Well, take it away,” roared Dawson. ‘‘ This may be 
3568, but I haven't lost my self-respect entirely. Give it 
t th—yive it to the children to play with.” 

Really, Mh ’ said the valet, anxiously, 

wouldn't T better ring up the President, and have him 
fa doctor here from the Department of Physic? You 


Dawson 


nad a dow 


scem all astray this morning. ‘There aren't any children 
ny more, sir 
*Wha—what? No children?” cried Dawson 
They were abolished three centuries ago, sir,” ex 
plained the ilé 


Phen how the deuce is the world populated?” de- 








manded Dr \ ! 

It was sufficiently populated at the time the law 
ibolishing children was passed, sir 

Bu peop die, don't they?” 

Never,” replied the valet When Dr. Perkinbloom 
discovered how to separate man’s mental from his physi 
‘ side, by means of this little door in the eranium, all 
t perishable. portions of man were done away with, 
Which is how it is, sir, that for convenience’ sake, after 
the world was as full of consciousness as it could be com- 
fortablyv, it was decided not to have anv more of it.” 

But these bodies, James, these bodies?” 

(ohh, thev are manufactured 

‘But how’ 

That, sir, is the secret of the inventor,” replied the 

valet, ‘‘a secret which he is permitted by our government 
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to retain, although the factories are maintained under the 
supervision of the Tailor-General.” 

Dawson was silent. He was absolutely overpowered 
by the revelation. 

“** James,” he said, after a pause of nearly five minutes, 
‘* let me—let me back into my old self just for a moment, 
I—I feel faint, and sort of uncomfortable. I feel 
lost,don’t you know. Tecan grasp some of your ideas, but 

Christmas without children! It does not seem possible.” 

The valet respectfully raised up the original Dawson, 
opened the little door in the top of its head, and Dawson 
slipped in. 

‘ Now lock that door,” said Dawson, quickly, once he 
was safe inside. The valet obeyed nervously. 

‘*Give me the key,” said Dawson, ** Quick!” 

‘Yes, sir,” said James, handing it over, eying his mas- 
ter anxiously meanwhile. 

Dawson looked at it. It was a fragile bit of gold, but 
gold did not appeal to him at the moment, and before the 
valet could interfere to stop him he had hurled it far out 
of the window into the busy street below, where it was 
lost in the maze of traffic. 

“There,” said Dawson; ‘‘1 guess you'll have a hard 
time getting me out of this again. You needn't try. And 
meanwhile, James, you can kick those other bodies out 


please 








BODIES, AND A FOURTH WHICH 


into the street and dump the gold into the river; after 
which you may present my compliments to your darned 
old government, and tell it that it can go where the wood- 
bine twineth. A government that abolishes ehildren can 
go hang, so far as I am concerned.” 

James sprang toward Dawson as if he had been stung. 
Ilis face grew white with wrath. 

‘Sir.’ he hissed, passionately, ‘the words that you 
have spoken are treason, and merit punishment.” 

**What’s that?” cried Dawson, wrathfully, 

“Treason is what 1 said,” retorted the valet, aroused 
“Tf I thought you were in your right mind and knew 
what you were saying, I should conduct you forthwith to 
the police-station and inform against vou to the Secretary 
of Justice.” : 





‘Get out of here, you—you—you impertinent ass!” 
cried Dawson. ‘* Leave the room! I—I—I discharge 
you! You forget your position!” 


“Tt is vou who forget your position,” returned the 
valet. ‘** Discharge me! T like that. You might just as 
well try to discharge the President of the United States 
as me.” 

Here the valet gave a scornful laugh, and leered mad 
deningly at Dawson. The latter gazed at him coldly. 

‘* You are my servant?” he demanded. ; 

‘By government appointment,at your service,” replied 
Jumes, With a satirical bow ‘You have overlooked the 
fact that the government since 1900 has gradually absorb- 


DAWSON 





ed all business—every function of labor is now govern- 
mental—and a man who arbitrarily bounces a cook, ag 
the ancients used to put it, strikes at the Administration. 
Charges may be preferred against a servant, but he can- 
not be deprived of his office except upon the report of a 
committee to the Department of Intelligence. As the 
President is your servant so am I.” 

Dawson sat down aghast, and clutched his forehead 
with his hands. 4 

‘* But,” he cried, jumping to his feet, ‘that is intoler- 
able. The logic of the thing makes you, while your party 
is in power— 

‘Your Governor,” interrupted the valet. ‘‘ Come,” he 
added, firmly. ‘* You called me an impertinent ass a mo- 
ment ago, and my patience is exhausted. I shall inform 
against you. If you aren’t sent to Patagonia before night, 
my name is not James Wilkins.” 

He laid his hand on Dawson’s shoulder roughly. A 
shock, as of electricity, went through Dawson’s person. 
His old-time strength returned to him, and turning vi- 
ciously upon the impudent fellow, he grasped him about 
his middle with both arms, and after a struggle that lasted 
several minutes, dragged him to the window and hurled 
him, even as he had the key, down into the street below, 

This done, he fell unconscious to the floor. 
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RECOGNIZED AS HIS OWN.’ 


A year has passed since the episode, and Dawson has 
become the happiest man in the world, for on his return 
to consciousness, instead of finding himself in the hands 
of a revengeful valet, backed by a socialistic government, 
the past had been restored to him and the future rele- 
gated to its proper place. It was only the other night 
that he spoke of the value of his experience, however. 

‘** Tt has made me happier in spite of my many troubles, 
he said. ‘‘If there’s anything that can make the present 
endurable it is the thought of what the future may have 
in store for us. A guaranteed income, and a detachable 
spirit, and no taxes, and a variety of imperishable bodies 
are all very nice, but servants with the manners of custom- 
house officials, and children abolished! No, thank you, 
Curious dream, though,” he added,‘ don’t you think?” 

‘*No,” said I,‘*not very. It strikes me as a reason- 
able forecast of what is likely to be if things keep on as 
they are going. Especially in that matter of our ser- 
vants.”’ 

“Maybe it wasn't a dream,” said Dawson ‘* Maybe, 
time having neither beginning nor ending, the future is, 
and T stumbled into it.” 

‘*Maybe so,” said I. ‘*'I think, however, you'll have 
some difficulty in finding that $15,000 again.” 

“‘T don’t want to,” observed Dawson ‘For don't 


you 


see I'd find James Wilkins’s dead body beside it, and. in 
spite of its drawbacks, I prefer life in New York to the 
possibility of Patagonia.’ 
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MILITARY SEARCH FOR BELLE McKEEVER 


By Fitz-Fames McCarthy (Fitz-Mac) 


ILLUSTRATED 


i 
THE ORDERS IN THE CASE 
GENERAL STONEMAN'S ORDER. 
General Orders No. 47 
Herapauvarters DerartMent oF Antzona, 
Wutprte Barracks, Prescort, Agizona September 14, 1869 
OR the information of the military forces in this 
department, and to the end that the accompa 
nying general orders may be carried out the 
more intelligently, the following facts in the 
case of the massacre of the McKeever party at 
the big bend of the Gila, on the Sth instant, are 
promulgated, viz.: The party consisted of Mr. Abner 


McKeever, wife and daughter, seven colored servants, 


BY FREDERIC 
former slaves of the family, and three hired white men 
The party were well armed, but, supposing themselves 
beyond danger, had stored their guns in the wagons, and 
had only their belt weapons ready for use. They appear, 
however, to have made a heroic defence. The Indians 
lay in ambush in the mesquite brush of the Gila bottom 
about the ford, and attacked the party about sundown, as 
they were pitching camp for the night. With the excep 
tion of the daughter who was carried off, and a young 
negro lad who escaped and gave the news of the massacre, 
all of the party were slain. 

The assailants are Yelieved to have been a renegade 
band of the Tonto Apaches, but the evidence of this is 
not conclusive. There appears to be some 
suspect that the murderers were 
white 


reason to 
led by some vi mMnous 
man or Mexican disguised as an Indian 


Whose 


REMINGTON 


personal object may have been the capture of the young 
lady 


The McKeever family were people of wealth and refine 


ment, who were emigrating from Texas to California, 
where they intended to establish a st wnch The 
daughter, Miss Belle McKeever, was.a most interesting 
young lady, of striking beauty, well educated, and high 


spirited 

As the family, with their stock and freight train, had 
followed the military route from the Ri 
ward, and had made calls of courtesy or visited by inv 
tation at nearly all the points on the route . 


Grande west 


their tdentity 


is well known. After leaving Tucson they had struck 
north to the valley of the Gila, and moved slowly. to give 
their stock the benetit {f the grass and water Wh 

their caravan loitered leisurely along north of the Gila 























‘WE ARE DOOMED.’” 


and in the Salt River Valley. to allow the stock to flesh 
up, the family visited Camp McDowell by invitation and 
remained nearly a week 

As all military men are aware, the probabilities are 

rong that the young lady has not survived till now the 
awful experience of the massacre of her family, and the 
hardships and horrifying outrages to which she would 
pretty certainly be exposed by the savages. Yet the 
mere possibility that she may yet be alive renders it im- 
portant that the most energetic watchfulness and caution 
be observed to rescue her or secure her surrender from 
her captors 

sesides a train of three heavy ‘ 


house h aa 


schooners,” containing 
woods and stores, the family were driving a 
considerable herd of young cattle, and a bunch of more 
than a hundred young unbroken Texas mares, with two 
fine thoroughbred Kentucky stallions, as a foundation in 
their California enterprise. The wagon stock consisted 
entirely of mules, and none of these were taken. dut the 
father and daughter lad a pair of fine bay Kentucky sad- 
dle-horses for use when they chose not to ride in the car 
rinwe with Mrs. McKeever. There were also about thirty 
broncos, broken to the saddle, and used by the herders 

This fine bunch of young horses was undoubtedly the 
booty that incited the Indians to the massacre of the 
party. All the broken saddle stock was taken, but the sav 
ages succeeded in driving off only about a third of the 
bunch of voung mares, the rest probably having stam- 
peded under the leadership of the spirited stallions, and 
returned to the vicinity of the massacre. It may prove 

f the luimost importance, as looking to the rescue of the 
young ludy or learning her fate, that all should bear viv- 
idly in mind the brands of the stolen stock, so as to recog- 
nize them wherever seen. The unbroken mares and the 
Stallions appear to have been a purchased brand, and to 
have originally borne simply a bar-in-heart mark on the 

ft shoulder. Beneath this was the purchase-bar, and 
under the purchase-bar the Abner McKeever brand, a fly- 
ne A-bar-K ( Acum I< ) 

Phe bronco stock and the two Kentucky saddle-horses 
bear simply the MeKeever brand (Aem=K.) on their right 
hips 

After the massacre the marauders struck northward 
through the Har-qua-balla Desert, in the general direction 
of the low mountain range of that name, but, as usual, 
divided up into several parties, and crossed and reerossed 
io confuse and blind their trail, making it 
very slow to follow, especially as much of 
that desert is bare, crumbled scoria, 

A small military force attending the east 
bonnd mail, which happened to be inter 
cepted by the negro boy who escaped, ar 
rived at the scene of the massacre before 
davlight, and with the aid of the boy iden 
tified and buried the vietims, and netitied 
Camp McDowell and Fort Yuma, which re 
sponded promptly; but having thirty - six 
hours the start, and being able to travel bv 
night, the Indians had every advantage in 
that torrid and waterless desert region over 
pursuers Who-can only follow their trail by 
daylight, under the scorching sun. : 

If the supposition is well founded that the 
sivages were led by a white man or Mexican, 
whose personal object was the eapture of 
the young lady, there may be reason to hope 
that she has escaped outrage by the Indians 
and mav be rescued alive. , 

All the forces in this department are or 
dered to visit and examine the tribes within 
their several commands, and to energetically 
follow up any clew to the young lady that 
may be discovered. It should be pursued 
with caution, and every effort should be 
made to secure a friendly surrender of the 
captive, lest the fear of punishment tempt 
these who hold her to murder her in order to 
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obliterate the evidence against 
those who engaged in the mas- 
sacre. 

All forces within this de- 
partment are also ordered to 
tuke possession of any stock 
bearing either the Awe or the 
bar-in-heart brand, and to ar 
rest any parties, Whether Ind 
inn, Mexican, or white, having 
such stock in their possession, 
and hold them till they give a 
satisfactory account of them- 
selves. 

If the young lady be dead, 
and her body can be identified 
with certainty, it will be recov- 
ered, and interred with those of 
her parents at Camp McDowell. 

All forces in charge of any 
of the different Apache tribes 
will exercise special watchful 
ness, as experience has shown 
that outrages like this, directed 
to the purpose of securing rid 
ing-stock, have frequently pre- 
ceded a general outbreak of the 
tribe. 

3y command of 
Brev. MaJ.-.GeEN. STONEMAN. 

B. W. Stone, 

Brev. Lieut.-Col., U. S. A., 
Acting Assist. Adj.-Gen. 


Special Orders No. 437. 


War DevarrMent, 
Wasuineton, D.C., Oct. 12, 1869. 
Urgent and anxious inquiries 
are daily reaching this depart- 
ment, both by wire and mail, 
from their relatives and friends 
in Texas, as well as from the 
political authorities of that 
State, concerning a family 
named McKeever, evidently 
people of wealth and high 
standing, who appear to have 
been massacred by the Apaches at a ford of the Gila River, 
in Arizona, between Camp McDowell, in the Salt: River 
Valley, and Fort Yuma, on the Colorado, while ex route to 
California, whither they were immigrating. 

The party, it appears, fell into an Apache ambush at 
the ford, and all were slain, with the exception of one 
negro lad who escaped, and the daughter, who, it is claim 
ed, was carried off alive. There is a disposition to ascribe 
the disaster to the carelessness and inefficiency of the 
army in Arizona, in its lax control of the Indians. The 
deepest concern is felt for the fate of the young lady. 
You will direct energetic and solicitous action to be taken 
to rescue her by all the forces in the Territory, and in or- 
der that the inquiries of anxious friends may be authori- 
tatively answered, you will report the case in detail as 
soon as practicable to the department 

Wituiam W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War. 
To the Commanding Officer, 
Headquarters of the Armu, 
Washington, Pp. ¢ 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S ORDER 


Special Orders No, 318. 
Hrapquvarters oF THE ARMY, 
Wasutnaron, D. C., October 13, 1869. 

Special Order No. 437 of the War Department is en- 
closed for your instruction. You will order such an in- 
vestigation of the massacre as will fix the responsibility 
where it belongs, and take prompt action to secure the 
surrender of the young lady if living, 

Your attention is directed to the complaint that the 
disaster is altributable to the carelessness or inefficiency 
of the forces in Arizona in their control of the Indians. 
Take energetic action to capture and bring to justice the 
perpetrators of these murders, and if the tribe to which 
they belong show a disposition to conceal them and abet 
their acts they should be given a lesson they will not for 
ret 

You will report in detail as promptly as possible on the 
fate of the young lady, in order that the War Department 
may be able to respond to the anxious inquiries of friends 
If there be reason to suppose she is still alive, the most 
diplomatic caution should be observed in the efforts to se- 
cure her surrender. If her captors be too much alarmed 





DESERT CANTEENS. 


for their own safety, they may make away with her to 
destroy the evidence against themselves, 
By command of General Sherman, 
Witiiam D. Wuipp.e, 
Assistant Adjutant-General., 
To the Commanding Office r. 
Departinent of Arizona 


Il 

T will be observed that General Stoneman had antici- 

pated the orders received from the War Department 
through General Sherman by almost exactly a month, so 
far as those orders related to the rescue of Miss McKeever 
In fact, even General Stoneman’s orders, as he was per- 
fectly aware, were a mere formality. He Knew too well 
the spirit of the military forces on the frontier in their at- 
titude toward such Indian outrages to doubt that every- 
thing was being done that could be done to rescue the 
girl and to bring the murderers to punishment. It is evi- 
dent that his chief purpose was to promulgate the facts of 
the case officially—especially in the important matter of 
the stock brands—so that the search might proceed not 
upon doubtful rumor, but upon exact knowledge. The 
McKeever family had left a strong and delightful per- 
sonal impression at all the military posts they had visited 
en route. The lovely daughter, indeed, must have been, in 
an innocent way, a bit of a coquette, for her beauty had 
left an aching void in more than one young officer's breast. 
Instead of confessing that she was engaged to a young 
cavalry captain of the dispersed Confederate army, and 
that she was to marry this young man.as soon as the fam- 
ily arrived in California, where he had already established 
himself, she smiled upon them in dances on barrack floors, 
and sighed regretfully at parting, with downceast, guileful 
glance, leaving them miserable, but not without hope. It 
was all roguish, innocent coquetry. Who will blame her? 
Youth comes but once, and the bloom of her lovely youth 
was blighted so soon and so wofully! It is certain that 
half a dozen young officers, at least, burst into tears at 
news of the awful fate that befell her, and begged to be 
permitted to rescue her or to perish in the attempt. Three 
of them, indeed, came as near as possible to perishing. 

Lieutenant Wheelock’s military career was forever ruined 
by the attempt. ‘* Wheelock the Invincible,” he used to 
be called at West Point—a deep - grained, earnest, taci 
turn fellow, tall, lank -limbed, and lantern - j~wed, over- 
studious and hol- 
low-eyed; his un 
gainliness redeem- 
ed, however, by 
a simple and un 
conscious ease of 
movement, by a 
head of flowing, 
dark brown curls, 
by a dark, cheek- 
sweeping, brig- 
andish mustache, 
nnd by a kindly, 
tolerant, appreci- 
ative smile —a 
smile of infinite 
variability, a truly 
captivating smile. 
He had a truth- 
telling and truth- 
compelling gaze 
P that was not ven- 
erally agreeable to 
shallow and insin 
cere people, but 
he was liked by 
nearly all in the 
army who knew 
him, and love d by 
many. He had a chivalrous, tolerant, patient spirit, but 
his military ambition was known to be profound. Poor 
fellow, what a fate!—to be driven, one may almost say 
out of the army in disgrace, and all for love of this guile 
ful, lovely, unfortunate Belle McKeever, who was engaged 
to marry another man. 

But she had not, truth to say, been guileful with Wheel 
ock. It came to be known somehow that she had told him 
of her engagement. Ile wais certainly the only one she 
told, and a shrewd army woman who heard of it remarked, 
rather deeply, ** Then she must have either loved him or 
detested him.” But Belle McKeever was too fine-spirited 
and penetrating « girl to detest a man of Edgar Wheel- 
ock’s rare quality. She may have been confessing to 
him—with soft tears in her lovely proud eyes, one can 
imagine—that something he desired was impossible. He 
had met her at Fort Bowie, which is on the eastern border 
of the Territory, and got himself detailed to guard the 
party with a troop through the dangerous Chirracahua 
country. We may suppose—we may even 
hope for love’s dear sake—that the young 
pair got many a chance during those four 
or five days to ride apart und converse 
with each other privately; for it is better 
to love and not to win than never to love 
at all, 

Wheelock pleaded for himself, and the 
lovely girl shed some tears, but said no and 
no and no—it was impossible; it was too 
late; she could not allow herself even to 
think of it. Then she told him of her en- 
gagement to that ex-rebel in California. Yet 
Wheelock did not despair. He was not the 
sort of a soldier to take a girl's first word 
for the impossible. He got himself trans- 
ferred to Fort Yuma to meet her again as 
the party passed into California, and where 
in two days more, but for the horrible dis 
aster, he would have met her. 

When the courier rushed up from the 
river to the quarters and blurted out the 
news of the butchery without giving the 
details, Wheelock was lying in a hammock, 
with several officers sitting about. The oth 
ers sprang to their feet in amazement, and 
it was some minutes before any one ob 
served that he had fainted. It was hardly 
noticed at the time, for in ten minutes he 
was ready for the saddle; but it was remark- 
ed upon after his misfortune, by those who 
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pitied him and shrewdly conjectured the cause of his 
fainting. 

He commanded the troop that rushed to the scene of 
the massacre from Fort Yuma. From that fruitless ef 
fort he returned a worn and haggard ghost of himself, 
with desperation and anguish written upon every feature, 
but with a fierce purpose burning in his heart. It was he 
who discovered the circumstance which gave color to the 
theory that a white man or Mexican had led the Indians 
to the massacre. That circumstance was the finding of a 
well-made wig of Indian hair at the point on the trail, a 
few miles from the ford, where a part of the stock driven 
off appeared to have stampeded and broken away from 
the captors. Though it proved nothing absolutely, it sug 
gested a white man in disguise. The theory, too, account 
ed for the anomaly in Apache warfare of carrying off the 
girl as a prisoner instead of murdering her on the spot. 

The clew suggested a new hope, but also a new horror, 
to Wheelock’s mind. Other people said: ‘* Pshaw! it 
can't be Don Pablo! He quit his tricks when he sold that 
mine Jast year. That made him rich. He got $160,000. 
He has left the country.” 

Don Pablo was at that period both a mystery and a 
terror in Arizona. Some claimed to recognize him as a 
Texan who had served as a colonel in the Confederate 
army and had been cashiered for gross irregularities. 
Others asserted that he was a Frenchman who had served 
on Maximilian’s staff, others still that he was simply a 
Mexican bandit, while amongst all there was some doubt 
that he was anything more than a myth—a name behind 
which several different highwaymen concealed them- 
selves. 

IIT. 
“FOR BETRAYING THE HONOR 
OF THE SERVICE 
IN THE FACE OF DANGER 
BY CONDUCT 
DISGRACEFUL IN AN OFFICER 
OF THE ARMY." 


The above is the form in which Lieutenant Wheelock 
inscribed his reasons in the resignation which he handed 
to his Colonel, and which the Colonel had promised to 
indorse ‘approved. He had not, however, promised to 
approve it in any such form, and he did not. It would 
have brought the young man to trial by court martial. 
IIe sympathized profoundly with Wheelock’s despair and 
anguish, and undertook to manage matters so that he 
could leave the post at once, and avoid meeting military 
people while his resignation awaited the action of the 
Secretary of War. The Colonel was far from sharing the 
over-sensitive young man’s opinion that he had disgraced 
himself, but,on the whole,he sincerely believed, no doubt, 
that it would be best for the Lieutenant's happiness to 
retire from the army. 

Kindly, but very unwisely, the Colonel managed it, and 
when the mistake was discovered it was too late to re- 
trieve the injury inflicted. The broken-hearted young 
officer had vanished 

When Wheelock returned to Fort Yuma from the 
scene of the massacre, after the first splendid but fruit 
less dash into the desert, he lad formed a theory as to 
What course the marauders would take.and he immediate- 
ly obtained permission to raise a squad of volunteers and 
to go upon the forlorn hope of rescue. The officers, who 
did not understand his theory, nor share his belief that 
the young lady was the captive of the notorious Mexican 
bandit, said the undertaking would be futile. ‘If the 
young lady was not dead before then, there was no rea 
sonable hope of rescuing her from her captors by arms. 
Diplompey was the only course that would save her. 
The Indians would slay her without compunction at the 
first sign of a rescue.” 

The women, however, said: ‘* Don't discourage him. 
Who knows? and it is perfectly beautiful of him! What 
a splendid soldier! What an adorable lover! Poor girl, 
she'll worship lim forever if he saves her. Only think-- 
it might have been one of us!” 

sut all knew, if they had reflected, that the captive 
must be located and the identity of her captors estab 
lished before any diplomacy could be inaugurated. 

Wheelock’s heart was consumed between anxiety and 
hope. If his theory was correct, the Apaches were not 
in possession of the young lady at all. They had seat 
tered in small bands with the stolen stock, to meet at 
some distant point. He had been a keen student of Ind 
jan habits. Their interest was not in the captive girl, 
but in getting the horses beyond rescue. It was every- 
thing, in the young lover's view, that the captive girl was 
in the hands of one who understood, as the savages could 
not. the small limit of endurance possible to a civilized 
and refined white woman under such harrowing circum- 
stances. It was most unlikely that he would endanger 
concealment by allowing any considerable number of 
Apaches to follow him to his refuge. Two or three at 
most were all Wheelock expected to encounter if he came 
upon the bold bandit’s trail. 

Within a few hours from the time of reaching the fort 
he was again in the saddle, accompanied by a volunteer 
detail of five troopers, including Sergeant McNulty 

All the region surrounding Fort Yuma, both in Arizona 
and California, an area larger than all New England, is a 
volcanic desert, not strictly verdureless, but nearly so. 
The rains are extremely infrequent and light, though 
sometimes torrentlike. It is not, however, a desert of 
drifting sand, except in rare spots, but of volcanic scoria, 
more or less crumbled, and in spots supporting a varied 
and interesting flora of the cactus family, which requires 
next to no water for its existence. The whole country is 
dotted with voleanic cones or buttes, sometimes so con 
nected as to form little mountain ranges a few miles in 
length, and occasionally rising in sharp and picturesque 
pinnacles to a commanding altitude, all of them verdure- 
less, bare volcanic rock. But, so far from being repul 
sive to the vision of the mere spectator, the region is one 
of the most beautiful and interesting on earth. The at 
mospheric effects are magical, and contribute a charm 
that is incommunicable by words. The dreamful, hazy, 
throbbing air, whose heat is so terrible to endure, wraps 
all the scorched and blistered gauntness of the scene in a 
diaphanous veil of cerulean blue, which at a little dis- 
tance changes every scar to beauty. Every day there are 
hours when those scorched and blistered volcanic buttes 
seem to be fairy islands resting in the entrancing calm- 
ness of a turquoise sea. Al] is beauty to the idle specta- 
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tor; all mockery and alluring horror to the drouth-tor 
tured wayfarer on those desert trails—treacherous mirages 
that beguile faith and betray hope. 

In many of these voleanic buttes there are natural rock 
cisterns or tanks, locally called water-pockets, where the 
waters of the infrequent rains are caught and retained for 
long periods. The Yuma Indians, whose faculties have 
been sharpened by ages of necessity, have acquired an 
instinct for finding these water-pockets when they do not 
happen to know where they are, as in the nearer moun- 
tains they mostly do. 

Wheelock had taken an old Yuma along as water-scout. 
It was nearly sundown when the party started, and by 
morning they had reached the northern base of Castle 
Dome mountain, which shows in such wondrous beauty 
forty miles to the northeast of Fort Yuma. Here there 
Was water, and here they were to rest during the heat of 
the day, and go forward afoot by night, with two pack 
mules to carry their supplies of dried meat and hardtack, 
and the large canteens of water which it was necessary 
to take along. 

The next two nights they travelled in the same way, 
but on the third morning it became necessary, «fter a rest, 
to proceed by daylight, as from there on the trail they 
were seeking might at any moment be “ picked up.” The 
water at this point was very alkaline and distressing to 
drink. The Indian assured them they would be able to 
reach good water before sundown; but unfortunately they 
did not take the trouble to have him indicate exactly 
where it was to be found, and that day the first of that 
series of far-reaching disasters which wrecked more than 
one life “appened. About noon the old water-scout, 
whi ¢ sping on all-fours after a rabbit which he had 
chase. among some rocks, was struck in the neck by a 
huge rattlesnake. Every effort was instantly made to 
save his life, for all realized the danger in which they 
would be without him. But the fangs of the serpent 
had struck too deep, and the wound was too close to the 
brain. Their efforts delayed but could not avert the re- 
sult. In half an hour he was senseless; by three o'clock 
he was dead : 

Sergeant McNulty fully realized the danger, and wisely 
advised the immediate abandonment of the expedition, or 
that they should at least retire to the good water at Castle 
Dome, and send for another water-scout. But the Lieu- 
tenant, who saw the death of all his hopes in such a course, 
so strongly appealed to them to push on and search for 
the water to which the old guide had been leading them, 
that his desire prevailed. They had lost three precious 
hours of daylight working to save the life of their poor 
scout, and it was doubtful at best if they could find the 
water ahead before the next morning, even if they came 
to it. They did not, and their suffering became excruci- 
ating. ‘They spent most of the night climbing over the 
rocky cove to which they had directed their course, but 
found no water. Their tongues were so swollen, their 
throats so parched, that they were only able to speak in 
husky, strident whispers. Soon after sunrise one of them 
uttered a hoarse screech, and pointed to a beautiful little 
lagoon about a mile away. They looked; they ran; they 
fell, and scrambled to their feet again. They covered a 
mile, and still it was a mile beyond. It seemed to recede 
us fast as they advanced. Finally Sergeant McNulty 
cuught the two most badly affected by the shoulder, 
siopped, and turned upon Wheelock with a look of de 
spair, Which said as plainly as words, ‘‘ We are doomed.” 
The Lieutenant, understanding his meaning, answered 
from the bitterness of his soul—‘t God is against us; He is 
ugainst that poor girl.” 

The lovely lake was a mirage of the desert. 

The motives that induced the party to separate none 
could clearly recollect. It seems, however, to have been 
by amicable arrangement. Two of the men were already 
in a troublesome and menacing condition. The desert 
madness was taking possession of them. They would 
stop at intervals and lift their feet without moving for 
ward, as if working a tread-mill. The world seemed to 
be slipping backward, with a ponderous, bewildering mo 
tion under their feet. This illusion is one of the first and 
least harmful symptoms of the madness. The glaring in 
tensity of the direct and reflected sunlight on the bare 
desert compels the walker to droop his eyelids, till only 
the monotonous ashen earth in front of his footsteps is 
visible. After the victim reaches what we may call this 
world-moving stage, he is liable at any moment to be- 
come frantic, dangerous to himself or his companions if he 
be armed. 

It is probable that Wheelock assented to MeNulty’s 
attempting to return with these affected men, One of 
the privates, however, a tall blond German named Carl 
Schwinke, refused to leave him alone, but decided to re 
main and help him search for the water to which the Ind 
ian had expected to lead them. When the moment for 
parting came, Rufus Swanson, one of the affected pri- 
vates, also refused to go with MeNulty, having gotten an 
insane suspicion that it was a scheme of the sergeant’s to 
murder him. Wheelock and Schwinke, therefore, had to 
take charge of him. 

It was on the eleventh day after setting out that 
MecNulty’s party reached the fort. The pluck of the 
stout little Irishman had pulled them through. All were 
ina terrible condition. They had reached the water after 
unspeakable suffering, but their mouths were in a horri- 
ble state from having chewed the green cactus that grows 
in spots on the desert, to get the scanty juice. It prob- 
ably saved their lives, but the infinitesimally fine needle- 
like fuzz that covers the plant had penetrated and stuck 
in the membrane of the lips and mouth, causing it to 
swell enormously and painfully, and to bleed when they 
moved their jaws. 


IV. 

CAREFUL description was obtained from McNulty, 

and « mounted relief party with an Indian guide was 
sent out immediately after Wheelock and his companions, 
but only the Lieutenant and the German were found. 
The trail was followed to the point at which the parties 
had separated, and from there on, without much difficulty, 
to u water-pocket in a low butte, at no great distance, 
where the Wheelock party had camped. It was evident- 
lv the water to which the Indian had been guiding them. 
From this point they had pushed on, with a close, clear 
trail, showing strength and confidence, toward a butte 
some fifteen miles distant, where again they had found 
water and camped. It was evident that they had here re- 
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connoitred for the Apache trail, leaving and returning to 
the water a number of times 

The failure of food and the exhaustion of their horses 
now compelled the relief party to think of themselves 
They cached a part of their rations at the water, leaving 
a conspicuous note with it for Wheelock, and began their 
retreat. What was their surprise on reaching the Castle 
Dome tank to find Schwinke crouching by the water. 
The Lieutenant was found a little distance away. Both 
were crazy, and in a frightful physical condition. The 
state of their mouths showed that they had been at some 
time reduced to chewing the cactus. Their lips were 
enormously swollen and festering, and their hands were 
also covered with sores caused by the large thorns of the 
cactus, Which they had handled without caution. Their 
jaws were smeared with blood 

The German was suspicious of the men, and fought 
frantically when they laid hands on him. He also seemed 
to cherish a deep spite against the Lieutenant, who had 
retired from the water to avoid fighting with him. 

W heelock’s condition was not violent. He seemed only 
to have fallen into a gloomy dementia, and at intervals 
repeated over and over, in a husky voice, communing with 
himself: ‘* God has forsaken the world. He has left the 
poor girl to her fate!) Poor girl! Poor girl!” 

When asked about Swanson, the Lieutenant at first said 
he did not know what had become of him, but the Ger 
man cried out at him fiercely —‘* He’s dead, and you know 
it.” Wheelock gave a demented glance of interrogation 
at the companion of his sufferings, and muttered: ** Yes 
I suppose he is dead, poor fellow. Yes, he’s certainly 
dead; \ut what does it matter? God has forsaken the 
world.” 

* You know well enough how he died!” screamed the 
German. ‘‘Oh, you know!” 

** Yes, I’m sure he must be dead,” was all the reply the 
Lieutenant would make 

Schwinke’s recovery was rapid in the hospital, but it 
seemed impossible to inspire Wheelock with a desire to 
live. The German was an intelligent man, and much bet- 
ter educated than the average private soldier. He was 
considered also to be a fellow of conscientious disposition 
and most respectable character, though there had been 
noticed a distinct, if only slight, tendency to ‘* crankiness” 
—a tendency of his mind to run to extremes. He had not 
the coarse common-sense, the trustworthy judyment, of 
McNulty, for instance, though in mental culture much 
his superior. As soon as he was able to be out of bed— 
in three or four days—he was called up and questioned 
as to the fate of Swanson. ‘There was no suspicion of 
anything wrong, and he would not have been examined 
at all it Wheelock had been able to report. His reticeney 
and confusion when questioned, however, aroused suspi 
cion, and he finally confessed that in the extremity of their 
thirst the three of them had first killed the mule to drink 
its blood, and that the following day himself and Wheel 
ock had killed Swanson, who had gone mad, for the same 
purpose. 

The Colonel called in several officers and the surgeon 
and the fellow repeated the awfultale. They bad severed 
the jugular vein at the neck while the victim was sleep 
ing, the German said, aud had put their parched lips to 
the gash. There was a general exclamation of horror 
from all who heard. He was cautioned not to speak of 
the matter among the soldiers, and was placed under a 
friendly guard. The next day he was called up again, at 
the instance of the surgeon, and questioned as to the gold 
sand that had been found in his pockets when his clothing 
was removed at the hospital. It was immensely rich, and 
there was quite a quantity of it. | A little also had been 
found in the Lieutenant’s pockets. Schwinke was unable 
at first to recollect how they liad come by it. but finally 
said he thought Swanson had given it to them, or that 
they had taken it from his clothing 

The anxiety was so intense that the surgeon and the Col 
onel undertook to question Wheelock, gently and sooth 
ingly, at his bedside, without waiting till he got out. His 
mind seemed clear, though unable to stand any strain of 
thought. He seemed to have no idea they were examin 
ing him, and talked ina desultory careless, despondent 
way of the trip.- He thought Swanson had, deserted and 
taken the pack-mule with him—no, he could not recolieet 
what made him think so, but some circumstance had fixed 
the impression in his mind—had he turned up yet? Per 
haps he had not deserted the army, but had only deserted 
the party to save himself. He had a cheap opinion of 
Swanson, but it wouldn't do to hold aman strictly account 
able in such suffering. Schwinke?—oh, Schwinke, poor fel 
low, behaved nobly, like a soldier—no, no, we didn’t fight 
that is not how our faces came to be bloody, if they were 
bloody—no, Schwinke and I did not fight—toward the 
last he got suspicious and quarrelsome, but, you know 
he wasn't responsible, poor fellow. Yes, I believe he 
menaced me at the tank, and I went a litthe way off and 
lay down, so as not to irritate him. Out of hismind? Oh, 
undoubtedly, a maninc—seemed to be enraged by the idea 
that I wanted to keep him away from the water. Gold 
dust in my pockets? Was there gold-dust in my pock 
ets? I don’t know how I came by it, lam sure. Perhaps 
Schwinke gave it to me; I seem to recall that he did give 
me a handful, but the impression is vague. Is Schwinke 
doing well?—tell him to come to see me.” 

** It will spoil his life when he knows,” said the Colonel}. 
“Tt will gall him forever. His pride is very sensitive 
And he will have to know; he will probably recollect when 
he recovers completely—don’t you think? But really it 
isn't a question of honor; the man was insane.” 

** Oh, certainiy insane.” 

* But it will break him up just the same 

‘*Men live through everything.” 

Both were right. It broke his heart of soldierly honor, 
and he lived through it—like « gentleman, not like a cad 

The Colonel called him in alone,when he was able to get 
up, and put Schwinke’s statement at him as tenderly as 
the thing could be done. He stared at the Colonel with 
blanched face and immovable gaze for a long time, as if 
he had been stricken by a shock of palsy. His head wab 
bled with that pitiful motion as when the will has been 
paralyzed by a shock. 

Seeing admission in every attitude and feature of the 
young man, the elder one, who had expected some attempt 
at denial or palliation, was deeply touched, and called out 
hurriedly to him: ‘*‘ Don’t speak, Mr. Wheelock. Don't 
speak till you have advice. You are not fit to speak. Not 
a word; not a word now. See your friends first.” But 
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it his voice, and spoke in 
tones of passionless despait God has forsaken me. I 

) friends whom I wish to consult about speaking 
the trut He has forsaken her—both of us. What had we 
Lone What had we done, Colon She was engaged, 
Sav IT made her regret it—ever so little perhaps. Ts thata 
sin—an unpardonable sin? God has forsaken us, 1 think 


after un gasp or two Wheelock ge 
] 


he has forsaken the world’ 
said Wieelock, aftera pause, ** that Schwin 
has told the truth Lhave thought of it since you spoke 
to me the other day My mind has run upon it ] am 
need itis true. That is how the blood came on our 
Paces Tseem to recollect now T must have been crazy, 
vurse, for the thing left no impression on me, or hard- 


voany, but impressed Schwinke, a man in the ranks 
It horrified him. He accused me of it bitterly, over and 
vel What feeling the fellow hes! And all the while, I 


collect, LE thought he was crazy, and tried to soothe him. 
It never troubled me a minute, till after you spoke the 


the r aay It seemed to me all the while that Swanson 
had stolen away with the pack-mule and le ft us. Colonel, 
] must get away IT eannet face the ranks The officers 


would pity me and conceal their abhorrence, but the pri 
vates would despise me as an officer who had murdered 
ne of their comrades to save his own life 

Phe unique thing about Wheelock’s case—the thing that 
vives it such a de ep psychological and medico-legal inter 
est. that makesit one of the most remarkable studies ever 
presented in the transferrence of thought impressions 
from mind to mind, is that it was not true, It was pure 
ielusion, transferred to Wheelock’s mind from Schwinke’s 
mind indirectly, through the Colonel's and the surgeon’s, 
He had not killed Swanson at all. The fellow had de- 
erted, and taken the mule with him. Schwinke knew 
bis as well as Wheelock at first, but the impression faded 
from his mind under the influence of suffering, and was 
supplanted by the delusion that the Lieutenant had killed 
iim, and that they had both drunk his blood. It is easy 

see how this delusion may have been engendered by 

‘irst-saffering. But it is not so easy to see how the im 

ession could be established in Wheelock’s mind in a 

indabout and indirect way after he had so long resisted 
the divect and reiterated accusations of the German 

There was a certain horrifying likelihood, to people in 

arid region, about the accusation that knocked the cve 
‘Neir judgment. The radical but slowly progress 
ne insanity that developed in Schwinke was what finally 
Suuvgested, months later, the idea that it might be all delu 
sion, and started the effort to exculpate Wheelock. 

Phere were moments, hours even, from first to last—for 
Schovinke lived fourteen vears after being placed by the 
War Department inan insane-asvlum—when the poor fel- 

mw would relate as simply as a child how he had come 
hy that little packet of coarse placer gold which he always 
carried in his pocket, tied up in a piece of buckskin 
Some one had Jong ago explained to him how he could 
easily blow or wash the sand out of it, but he always an 
swered that such a course would ‘spoil the gold,” and 
that he must send it home to Germany and have it refined. 
If. without exciting him, you could draw him on to ex 
plain, he would tell you that he was out in the desert with 
Two Compantonus, heal Fort Yuma, looking for a stolen 
ir] the damned Apaches had stolen her”’—and water 
and they were scouting for a trail, each going 
t by himself and returning toa rendezvous near a water 
et, which was ina conspicuous butte. One time one 
f the fellows ‘it was that damned scoundrel Swanson ” 
two davs,. und when he came back he told how, 
ong way beyond, he had found a great water- pocket, 
most dry. at the lower end of along, rusty, whitish vein 
extending up the mountain and worn down like a trench. 
Phe sand in the water-pocket was damp, and he got in 
a hole with his fingers to see if there was 
iter below, and there was, and he filled his canteen and 
rank all he could: and then he noticed that the sand was 
very heavy and vellow, and all at once he knew it was 
td. and gavea shout, and filled the pockets of his blouse 
with it, and hurried back to tell them. ‘To-morrow he 
vould’tuke them to it. The tank was deep and broad, 
id there was gold enough to make them all rich, rich, 
lias the German Kaiser, maybe. But the officer 
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in command—that was the brave Lieutenant Wheelock 

siti they must keep up the search for the trail to find 
the stolen git And that night Swanson skipped away 
vith the mule and left them, taking the large desert 


nteens Which the mule carried, and leaving them only 

! yarmy canteens, which will not hold enough to 

o vou a half-day in the desert, nor half of half a day. 

But in stealing away Swanson had taken the wrong blouse, 
l so the gold in his pockets fell to Schwinke, 


\ 
Baie military seareu for Miss MeKeeves may be said to 
have ended with the woful disasters of Lieutenant 

Wheelock’s forlorn hope. All that was done officially 
fter that may more properly be termed the effort of the 
War Department to rehabilitate Lieutenant Wheelock. 

The report on the case called for by the War Depart 
ment, and which of Course is open to all who choose to 

spect it, covers only the facts here stated, in which the 
military were officially concerned. The poignant heart 
history Which has embalmed the affair in the memory of 
so muny of those who happened to hear the whole tale is 
of course not alluded to suf you will find the old chief 
f the document division of the War Department—if vou 

ve been responsibly introduced and he finds vour emo 
ional tone in harmony with his—able to give all the de 
tails embraced in this inadequate little history of the case 

en more fully in some instances than are here stated, 
He is a man of prodigious memory for the documents 

ler his care, He can give you almost the exact Jan 
ruage of any or all of the official papers in this case with 
leg v to the files 
Of course not a word about love is mentioned in all 
liose military papers. His knowledge of the details of 
he cnse lias been derived from conversation with the 
niilitary Officers then stationed in Arizona, when business 
reourtesy brought them to the department 

‘Has the department anv positive information that the 
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voung lady was ever found’ the excellent and amiable 
Chief of Division has the habit, rather embarrassing to a 
questioner, of repeating vour question reflectively after 
vou aloud like that, as if cautious to avoid anv indiscreet 
imissions, but he answers promptly: ‘* Yes ‘oh ves! the 





tment has information that is both positive and am 
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ple. In fact, the department has seen the lady ip person 
You see, when Lieutenant Wheelock disappeared from 
Fort Yuma he went among the Indians in seareh of her. 
It proved not so hopeless, atter all. He found her There 
isa report on file here from him which, though not official 
yousee Wheelock had resigned and was not under orders 
the department always regarded as authoritative, showing 
that he found her amonga small band of Hualapia Indians 
who live by agriculture on a narrow strip of river bottom 
deep down in that abysmal cation of the Rio Colorado in 
northern Arizona. She had been crazed by grief and was 
eray, but was recovering her mental and bodily health 
These people were kind to her. ‘They had purchased her 
as a curiosity of the Mohave tribe, among whom she * had 
been left by some bad Indians.” When Wheelock found 
her she was sane, but afflicted by a deep melancholy—no 
wonder, poor girl, with her bright and promising life so 
completely wrecked! She knew him at once, his report 
says, and brightened up immediately. One can Imagine 
the poor, broken girl’s feelings at sight of him—how, for- 
vetting the ruin that woe had made of her beauty, she 
went up to him, smiling with somewhat of the old charm 
of confident grace in her manner, and taking him quietly 
by the hand before her Indian friends, said, * Dear friend, 
you expected me to be surprised; but Iam not surprised, 
because I have never doubted;  mething here—laying 
her hand upon her bosom—has # while assured me 
it would be you if anybody.’ The t blin' te the 
wreck of her beauty, but seeing tha, aquisite 
witchery and charm of manner and voice ...a mind re 
mained. opened his arms without a word—what adequate 
word could he utter after such a simple and exquisite 
confession of faith in his love, in his loyalty, in his man 
liness?—and clasped her to his breast gratefully, and per- 
haps with a sob, thinking of the wreck of his own life 
How much each of those bruised and broken and despair 
ing lovers must lave seemed to the other at that moment! 
There is really a great deal of romance in these files— 
most of it,to be sure, the romance of ambition. but oe 
casionally a case like this of love wounded, bleeding, suf- 
fering, of honor crushed and in despair. Was it not 
pitiful that a noble, sensitive fellow like Lieutenant 
Wheelock should have suffered so many years of need 
less shame and self-abhorrence when all the while she 
knew that he had not killed Swanson, and could have 
cleared up the mystery by a word had she known that 
he was accused, or that he accused himself? 

‘When that newspaper statement, or confession, or 
whatever you choose to call it, made by Swanson in the 
Denver Daily News to elicit public sympathy in his horrible 
distress came to my attention (you can find it in the issue 
of February 19, 1888, second page, a column and a half in 
leneth)—when that paper by accident—unless you might 
call it by the direction of Providence—fell into my hands, 
I remembered his name, and T knew the scamp was a de 
serter from the army, and, in a way, the cause of all poor 
Lieutenant Wheelock’s years of shame and seclusion from 
mankind. I got an interview with the Secretary, laid the 
matter before him, and he did me the honor to share my 
view of the department’s duty in the case, and ordered 
the secamp’s arrest for desertion. The purpose was not to 
prosecute him—so many long years had elapsed, you 
know—but to secure in legal and indisputable form a 
confession of his identity, and the circumstances of his 
desertion of Wheelock and Schwinke, taking with him 
the only means the party had of carrying water. The 
Secretary was good enough to authorize me to prepare 
the orders myself and to keep him posted as matters pro 
He was a very kind-hearted man, and his sym 
pathices were easily enlisted in behalf of poor Lieutenant 
Wheelock. We got what we wanted. The fellow was 
really not quite so bad at heart as T had thought. He 
had not in the first instance meant to desert the army, 
but had been captured—while going back to a remarka- 
ble gold) deposit which he had discovered, and about 
which he told so many lies—by the very band that had 
the poor young lady captive—that notorious white bandit 
and three renegade Apaches. Lieutenant Wheelock, you 
see, had really guessed their plans with wonderful ac 
euracy 

** Swanson, the scamp, was quick and sharp, and saved 
his life by telling the leader that a large force was mov- 
ing upon him but a few miles away. This probably 
made it seem imprudent to kill him there, and they im- 
mediately fled northward, taking him with them, a cap- 
tive. When he concluded that their ultimate purpose 
was to kill him, he watched his opportunity and shot the 
leadet Hlis escape was a marvellous and thrilling ad 
venture 

The next thing, and the only thing, that remained to be 
done was to hunt up and notify the poor young man 
whose life had been spoiled by that singular hallucina 
tion, ‘Think of it! Poor Lieutenant Wheelock had 
never seen a Waking moment, since the delusion was so 
mysteriously impressed upon his mind, in which his heart 
had not grieved over it and his bruised sense of soldierly 
honor bled. Fourteen years of that depressing sorrow 
think of it! 

‘Did we find him? Oh ves. It was not so difficult as 
you might think, although it might have proved difficult 
enough if 1 had not remembered some things of which 
the department has no record. Wheelock’s statement to 
the department after he found the young lady was very 
guarded in expression, and was intended only to enable us 
to inform inquiring friends authoritatively that the young 
lady had been found, and to put an end to any further 
search for her ; 

“The stutement was written on the house paper of the 
Lick Hotel, San Francisco, and bore a date about eight 
months after the massacre, but the department was re 
quested not to give any address to inquirers, as the writer 
and the young lady had married, and would be leaving for 
distant parts very soon, : 

‘T had a brother at that time assistant assaver in the 
San Francisco Mint. [sent liim a statement of the case, 
and requested him to learn at the Lick Hotel, if possible, 
Where the young couple had gone, but cautioned him not 
to bring suspicion on them by pressing inquiry too close- 
ly, because it was only a sentimental and personal inter- 
est of my own in an unfortunate but perfectly honorable 
man 
_ “Tt happened strangely that my brother recognized them 
instantly from my statement, although they had taken 
the common and unnotable name of Wilson. The young 
man had brought six sacks of placer gold to the mint for 
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assay and coinage. Each sack weighed about 100 pounds 
avoirdupois, but the deposit contained a good deal of sand 
and iron py rites, and was worth only about ninety tho 
sand dollars. Upon referring to the records he f+ 
had been credited to ‘The Gold Tank Mine, Ari: 
ritory,’ and the deposit bad been made by ‘Edgw 
Wilson.’ He had personally seen and been introduced 
to the couple, as the young man had obtained permission 
to see and explain to the lady the smelting and assaying 
processes, They were courteous, but reserved in speech, 
and both had the air of people of culture who had been 
roughing it. The only thing notable about them—except 
a peculiarly sad and reserved tenderness for each other— 
was that, though both were plainly quite young, both were 
more or less gray, so that, as my brother remarked, one 
instinctively gave his sympathy to them. No one at the 
hotel knew where they had gone, but they had left the 
day succeeding Wheelock’s letter to the department 
They might pretty certainly be traced through the bank, 
but that would expose them to suspicion, unless the mo 
tives and circumstances were fully explained 

‘1 dropped the search, only making a mental memoran- 
dum of the name * Edgar W. (Wheelock) Wilson.’ His 
name was Edgar Wilson Wheclock.” 





VI 
“ PWO or three years later some privates, who had been 
stationed at Fort Yuma, at the expiration of their 
terms went prospecting for mines. Afterwards, meeting 
their old officers, they related that they had come upon 
Lieutenant Wheelock living on a cattle ranch near the 
Owens River, on the Eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, in the northern part of Inyo County, Cali 
fornia, a very remote and inaccessible region, thinly in- 
habited. They were sure it was he, although they had 
only got a glance at his face as he rode by on horseback 
while they were swapping some gold specimens for grub. 
They thought he recognized them and wished to avoid 
them, so, knowing he had his reasons, they did not press 
themselves upon him. The stranger told them the horse 
man’s name was Wilson, and they found his place, which 
was a beautiful spot, though lonely called Wilson's Ranch 
I learned this from the officers as they visited the depart 
ment. 

‘* Now what do you think I did to get sure track of him, 
so as to find him instantly if I should ever want to? I 
went to the Interior Department and got one of its most 
valuable books on cattle diseases, directed it to Edgar W 
Wilson, Big Pine, Inyo County, California, took it to one 
of the Senators from that State, and asked him to frank it 
toa friend of mine who was a constituent of his. Then I 
got it registered—all this at chance, you know, to dis 
cover if Big Pine was his post-office. It proved to be 
When the register ticket was returned with his receipt sig- 
nature, 1 compared the Edgar W. with the Edgar W. 
Wheelock signed to his letter to the department.  Af- 
ter that I sent him many valuable and interesting pub- 
lie prints which an intelligent man so situated would 
enjoy 

* Well, vou see, when the identity of that seamp Swan 
son was officially established, and the history of his con 
nection with Wheelock’s forlorn hopes, and his desertion 
and capture and all that, was obtained under oath in rigid 
form, the Secretary of War was good enough, st my sug 
gestion, to detail one of the Lieutenant’s old classmates 
and friends at the Point, Captain Myron Sibly, to convey 
the documents te him with the compliments of the Secre 
tary of War, .stensibly to obtain his formal verification 
of the statements so far as his knowledge extended—but 
of course that was only to give a pretence of business to 
the affair, and not have it look as if the great War De 
partment of the United States was influenced by romantic 
sentiment, 

‘Well, he couldn't believe it at first, and insisted that it 
must be all a friendly scheme of brother officers who pit 
ied his misfortune. But when the lady read the docu 
ment her astonishment and self-reproach knew no bounds 
She blamed herself for all the shame and sorrow that had 
clouded his life those long years. *Oh, why have we not 
spoken? If he had only told me!’ she cried if IT had 
told him!’ 

‘She corroborated Swanson’s statements of his capture 
and subsequent events. 

“Was not that a remarkable instance of delicacy of 
feeling? Both of them, you see, had refrained from speak 
ing of the cause of their suffering to each other, and had 
done their best to blot the abhorrent memories of that 
epoch out and to forget them—to begin life anew with each 
other and for each other. The effort had certainly not 
heen a failure; for in a tenderly melancholy way they had 
passed a sweet life together, each thinking only of the 
other, and doing all that watchful tenderness can do to 
make a broken life endurable. Ife had been afraid to tell 
her why he had left the army, lest in spite of herself she 
should abhor him. His only hope of making her happy, 
he thought, was in keeping the horrible truth from her. 
As for her, she adored him with a sense of reverential awe, 
and feared to speak of her own terrible experience, lest it 
should wound and blunt the delicacy of his regard for her 
to know that she could go through it all and live. 

“Wheelock was stunned with amazement, and even after 

his wife’s corroboration remained dazed and incredulous, 
walking about with both hands at his brow and mutter 
ing: ‘Oh, this can’t be true! If it is, | have been insane. 
Have IT been insane?—dear love, have you noticed that I 
Was insane? Have I shown it? Ah! you have noticed it, 
Belle. It has distressed and frightened you. Confess, 
love—it is you who appealed to my friends to concoct this 
scheme to save me. You have guessed the secret I tried 
to keep from you. T have talked in my sleep, perhaps 
—confess it, love, did T talk of it in my sleep? I have 
often feared IT might; it has been such a weight upon me. 
Ah, well, do not care that you know, since it does not 
change your feelings; but, dear wife, has it not distressed 
you? You have been very kind, dear—I think you have 
heen kinder of late, since you discovered my secret—but 
has it not cost you an effort not to shrink from me? I 
had better have told you, but, dear love, I was afraid vou 
would abhor me, and T knew I was dear to you. and did 
not wish to spoil your happiness—you have had so much 
grief.’ : 

“Captain Sibly told me the wife behaved with creat 
discretion and intelligence 


; Her influence over him was 
soothing and steadyving 


She did not irritate him by ar- 


gument, but conversed with Sibly before her husband, 
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as if Wheelock perfectly understood, upon the accuracy 
of Swanson's account of his capture as she remembered 
it, and about the singularity of poor Schwinke’s delusion. 
She said she had suffered enough from thirst herself to 
be able to understand how such suffering might engender 
an insane idea and fix it permanently in the mind. Her 
own dreams for months after the massacre had all been 
of cold springs, at which she had flung herself down and 
drank, drank, drank. It helped amazingly to clear the 
Lieutenant’s mind of doubt when he found that Schwinke 
had the hereditary taint of insanity in his blood—that he 
was the victim, after that desert ex 
perience, of other delusions, and made 
other accusations ugainst comrades and 
officers, till he had to be sent to an 
asylum 

‘*Did I ever meet my hero and hero 
ine? Yes; they came on to Washington 
with Captain Sibly, and called at the 
department to thank the Secretary, 
who was so generous as to disclaim all 
merit for the happy result, except that 
of consenting and signing the orders; 
though I assure you that was not true 
at all—he was a man of exquisite sen 
timent and of generous heart He told 
them of my interest. The Secretary 
called me in and presented me. Ob, 
I ean never forget those beautiful 
tears! She said, ‘Edgar, I must kiss 
him to show my gratitude.’ It was no 
hysterical gush, | assure you; she was 
perfectly dignified, and her tears were 


flowing calmly It was a touching 
tribute, and I saw the Secretary wipe 
his eves. 


‘* Poor Wheelock embraced me also, 
and said, in a few choking words: 
‘You know, this is much more than 
saving a soldier’s life. It is all that 
the best and tenderest of brothers could 
do.’ We had a most beautiful friend 
ship as long as they lived 

‘Dead? Yes, thev have both been 
dead five years, Such anguish as theirs 
may be survived, but it shortens the 
life. Yet they had twenty years — 


HOUR HE 


WAS SENSELESS 


twenty years—of beautiful and devoted love together, 
and they died as they had wished, together. He expired 
in the morning, and before night my daughter, almost a 
young woman, found her kneeling lifeless by his body, 
with her head upon his breast. 

“It was a very calm and beautiful death. My boy and 
girl had been out there with them over a year, and my 
wife and I went out immediately. It was necessary. He 
had made me executor, and our children inherited their 
property. Tam glad to say my children had deeply felt 
the peculiar loveliness of their devotion to each other, and 


}re dene Ren sng lon J 


OLD FORT YUMA. 


BY THREE O'CLOCK 





u 


HE WAS DEAD.” 


had the delicacy of sentiment to bury them together in 
one grave and one coffin, under the trees they had plant 
ed about that beautiful home they had made for themselves 
in the wilderness. I! has been very sweet to my wife and 
me to think our children loved them and understood them 
sO well, 

‘You see, my wife always shared his sad little War 
Department romance With me. It began when we were 
courting and were not quite sure we could have each 
other; for | was poor and a low-salary clerk then, and she 
was beautiful, and ber dear old father and mother were 
ambitious to have her do better, We 
used to talk this affair over together 
with tears of sympathy, and imagine 
what we would do for each other in 
such an awful situation. I remember 
that neither Emma nor I ever believed 
for an instant that our heroic Lieuten 
ant bad killed that scamp Swanson to 
save his own life. She made me prom- 
ise to pray for them. 

“Emma was such a good girl and 
believed so implicitly in the power of 
prayer—as she does to this day, blessed 
woman !—that I couldn't refuse to 
promise her; and then I loved her so 
much and so awfully seriously that I 
couldn't think of breaking my promise 
~—that would have seemed a kind of 
infamy. So I actually did pray that 
Lieutenant Wheelock might find the 
woman he loved as I loved Emma, and 
rescue her from danger 

‘If it did not do them any good, 
it certainly helped my lovely Emma 
und me out of our difficulty; for when 
her mother found out what we were up 
to she began to plead for us, and then 
her father gave in and accused her of 
being the ambitious one. 

‘But Emma has always believed 
that our prayers did help them. Shi 
said that was the thing that fixed the 
matter in my memory and enabled me 
to do the little I did. Perhaps it was 
l am sure I wouldn't like Emma to 
think I doubt it.” 
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IRISTMAS is kept in other worlds 
than this!” 

The speaker was a very “ olde, olde 
man,” as he was called by the rustic 
people of Norfolk Downs 

Sounds are suggestions, My name is Holiday Holme. 
A London friend, to whom I had been introduced, said to 
me, in the shadowy days of the gatherings of the ever- 
greens before the same evergreens bloomed with Christ- 
mas light: 

‘*Come, go with me to Norfolk, and spend the holi 
days That is an ideal place for holiday amusements ; 
nothing can be better than the Christmas tales in the 
halls of the windy and wintry levels of the coast and the 
Wash. I could secure you an invitation to Holkhan 
Hall—Holy Home—‘ Holiday Home’ I call it—in the days 
of festival winter greenery One of the wings of this 
hall—seventy feet long and sixty wide—is devoted to hos- 
pitality, and is called the Strangers’ Department. Christ- 
mas in England will nowhere be merrier than there.” 

He added: ** And you shall hear the old story-teller of 
the place, who is almost as old as the oaks. His name is 
Colin—old Colin. He has a curious theory that will in 
terest you He is not a spiritualist, but he thinks that 
those Whom we help here, but who cannot return our 
gifts in this life, will repay us when they go to the life 
beyond; that their spirits will come back to their bene- 
factors when the latter are in trouble, with suggestions of 
good thoughts and pleasant dreams. It is all very curi- 
ous; and he has one story of a fortune that came from 
one of those spirit-inspired dreams, that I would much 
like you to hear. Children like a part of the story, and 
so do many older people. We have too many stories of 
avenging ghosts told by the yule-logs. Let me offer you 
something more cheerful this vear. Do you want to know 
how I came to think of this?) Your name sounds so like 
that of Holy Home given to the castle.” 

He was a portly, merry man, all generosity and hope, 
one who found his own happiness in that of others. 

‘Norfolk Downs” had an alluring sound. Then he 
told me about the Walpoles who had been historic there; 
of poor Amy Robsart of Mickle’s ballad— 


The dews of surnmer night did fall, 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 


He told me of Castle Acre Castle, and the strange, 
strange story of the Miracle Cross of Baldwin of Constan- 
tinople, that had found a rest amid the blazing lights of a 
golden altar in that wild land; he told me much of Holy 
Home and its park of three thousand acres, and of the 
earl there who launched a ship built from the oaks of 
acorns that he had himself planted. Of the surpassing 
beauty of the wealth of the Hall, created as it were out 
of the sands for the residence of the romantic Leicesters, 
he told me so much that I said: 

Yes, yes, yes!) Say no more. I would wish to go 
there for the holidays if it cost me the greatest sacrifice, 
instead of the easy gates opening before me I am inter- 
ested in that subject, too; that must be a new kind of a 
story Colin’s'” 

So away to Norfolk of the sands and the sea winds and 
wide castles and halls, along the Ouse that Cowper loved, 
in view of Houghton Hall of a score of legends. To an 
American all of the land had the charm of novelty; every- 
thing seemed to wear a garment of a thousand years. 

The gates opened to me to Holiday Home, and there I 
met Colin, who recalled the ancient Merlin, the weaver of 


mystic fables. I told him that I had often wished to hear 
an English Christmas tale told in the spirit of old, in an 
ancient hall, such as children and old women best liked to 
hear; that I had heard of his hopes that the happy influ- 
ences of the festival of the Nativity were not confined to 
the visible world, when he said, as I have quoted, 

‘*Christmas is kept in other worlds than this. The 
souls of those we have helped remember us then.” 

Do they? Do they, Colin of the inspiring hope? I do 
not know. But I was eager to hear his strange story. 

Christmas was in the air, The stars changed to crystal, 
and the winds of the sea blew the snow and sleet over the 
Norfolk Downs. Around us the castle with its rustling 
leaves of dead ivy rose high in the air. The firelight in 
the hall fell upon masterpieces of art, so many of them 
that it would be tedious to speak of them 

Old Colin leaned on his cane while he spoke, and he 
rested his chin on his cane when he came to a pause, and 
looked around him to see if his fe vorite wonder-tale made 
the impression of the theory that he wished to illustrate 
He thought of his theory—the others only of the story. 

He thus began, his hand trembling on his cane: 

‘**It was a big heart and a merry eye that 
had the tinker of Swaffham, whose name 


and set up a howl when he heard the goodman or his 
wife, or others, saying false or foolish things, like the 
dog in the children’s story. The dog was the wonder of 
many towns, and many people had only to open their 
mouths to hear him howl]. 

‘*Now one day when the tinker was building fire 
in the morning, and his wife came down to repreve him 
for his slowness, he jumped up, and said: 

‘**Wife, I'm in luck. I've something to tell you to 
make your ears tingle. I've dreamed a dream.’ 

**Oh, you poor, poor soul!’ said his wife, lifting her 
hands and bobbing her cap border in agitation. ‘ You are 
always dreaming dreams. Is there a shilling in it ? 

‘* Yes, a thousand sovereigns! 

‘“*As many as that ?—and' there might as well be as 
many ina dream, It costs no more to dream laryve than 
small, and those who dream the largest get the most of 
nothing, lam told. Now what was your dream?’ 

***T dreamed that a lovely Spirit came to me—oh, so 
love ly! with a white star on her face and that she said 
that she had been drawn back to me.’ 

‘*Oh, my simple, simple man, how I wish that these 





was Timothy Tyng, whose story I am about 
to tell. It was a simple shop that he had, 
and he was accustomed to roam the country 
‘round when the leaves were green and the 
larks mounted up in the blue sky out of the 
daisies, crying out in the lanes and byways, === 3 





old brass to mend ? 


Then, further on his way, 


*—old brass to mend ? 


And did his work well, this same old Tinker 
Tyng of Swaffham; and if any were too 
poor to pay him for his work, he would set 
a patch on a kettle for all such and say: ‘I 
will get my pay in the Kingdom of God. 
Iam going there.’ And he travelled on.” 

Colin here rested his chin upon his cane. 

‘A faithful wife had this same Tinker 
Tyng, only it vexed her that her goodman 
should go about the country doing so much 
work for nothing at all. The Kingdom of 
God was a far-off country to her, and she 
was not so sure as he about the Paymaster 
there who would make right all of the un- 
paid debts of the wronged and the poor. 
She used to say that her goodman meant 
well, but was a ‘little touched in mind,’ and 
that it was the greatest distress of her life 
to reprove him, it hurt him so. 

“A wonderful little dog had this same 
man Tinker Timothy Tyng. The little dog’s 
name was Ling. 

“The tinker’s forge joined a shed which 
was all bloom and bees in the summer-time, HERING. 
and the shed was a part of the cottage, 
which was red with honeysuckle in summer 
and green with ivy all the year. Now in 
the yard was an ancient apple-tree, and the 
tinker tied the wonderful dog to the apple 
tree nights, and allowed him to go with him 
as often as he wandered about the coun 
try. The dog had a queer sense of what 
was false and what was true, which I call 
the second sense, and he threw up his head 
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things were so! But it does nothing but 
to make you kK nd - hearted to believe 


them (Here the dog howled.) If I 

t only t e them, my tongue 

\ 1 not be so sharp. But what did 

woSpirit that was drawn back to vou 

rab t thousand sove ns? 

Th is e pou If we only had that 

i we might make a Christmas 

present to the Queen. Now what did the 

~ _ 

Le me lave your ears There are 

wandering dreams and fixed dreams. 

Now this was a vivid dream—an open 

visio! Listen now The Spirit told me 

oO London wi Lou Bridge is 

and stand there and hear the waves 

ro by That then some one would come 
to me and tell me where a fortune could be found that 
would make me as rich as a lord. Then the Spirit said, 
This is a true dream, Your heart drew me back to 

you What do you think of that now? 


“Tf you were to dream it again to-night it, would be a 


sigt 


The dog was silent 
‘The tinker dreamed tie same again that night, and 
his goodwife begun to wonder if it were not indeed a 
If vy were to dream it again it would be a sure 


sign,’ said she, her eap border bobbing in a more lively 


‘The dog looked wise 

The tinker dreamed the dream again. 

‘Then he sat down by his forge, and said: ‘Goodwife, 
} rtwo hands in mine. There is 


come he let n take ve 
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“OH, YOU POOR, POOR SOUL 


berries. I can hear them all crying: ‘* Christmas greens! 
Christmas greens!” The waters go by, but the world 
stops there—that one night London Bridge is green; and 
the Mayor does net order the way to be cleared. No, no, 
not that night. ‘The trees meet there; the bells ring; Big 
Tom rings; the chimes of St.-Martin’s-in-the-Fields; the 
bells of Bow. And three days from to-night is that same 
eve. Take off your leather apron and hurry away to Lon- 
don, or you will miss your chance this year.’ 

“Tinker Tyng leaped upon his feet and dropped his 
apron on the floor where he stood. He put on his Sunday 
frock and hat, and untied the dog. 

‘**No, no, goodman; leave the dog to me.’ 

‘*But the dog set up a howl] that might have hurried 
the clouds over the moon, and the tinker slipped the 
chain, and the two were soon on their way on the stage 
road to London town 
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“THEY FOUND A FORTUNE FROM PERU.” 


coming an end to all our poverty and troubles I am 
going to London. I must go when London Bridge is 
green 

*“* When is that, man? London Bridge is never green, 
man! (The dog howled.) ‘ Never an ivy climbed there, 
man; never a holly bloomed there. Ah, I am = afraid 
that it is addled that you are, man! London Bridge is 
never green; amid all the sunshine of May day, no flower 
girleverstopsthere.’ (Here the dog howled again.) ‘The 
waves go by, everything goes by, on London Bridge. 
Nothing ever waits there. So it is with this poor weary 
life It is stirely, addled that ye are, man.’ 

‘* Here the dog howled again. 

‘*He sat silent, holding her hand in his leather apron, 
which T suppose was half a century old. 

**You have been a true wife to me,’ said he, ‘though 
you have scolded me.’ 

“* The Lord forgive me; I had to.’ 

**Here the dog howled twice. 

*** Suppose I should not find the fortune, 





Tis all one, ‘tis all one, 


Whether money we have or none.’ 


***No, no, man; that’s not true.’ F 
“The tinker continued in the thought of the old ballad 
of the way farers, 
‘He who money has may take a wife, 
He who none has leads a happier life.’ 


*** No, no; that is not true, man 
been true to you 
* The tinker added 


You said that I had 


‘He who money has abroad may roam, 
He who none has may be a fool at home.’ 


“*Yes, ves: that is true, man, and that is what you 
have always done.’ 

‘And here the dog howled three times. 

“The woman drew her hand away suddenly and leaped 
up and began to dance. ‘IT have thought of it: I see it 
in my mind. Oh, mv goodman, the mate of my heart, 
there és a time when London Bridge is qreen!? (The dog 
tried todance, but he could only rattle his chain.) ‘Didn't 
you see it in your vision? ‘ 

‘++’ No, no Sit down 
ever London Bridge green 

‘On the night before Christmas. They let the sellers 
of evergreen linger there. Carts of evergreen-trees stop 
there, the children with wreaths of ivy, with holly 


oodwoman. When, when is 


or 
>: 


‘* They slept under hav-stacks two nights, and the third 
found them at Whitehall, where they beheld the two 
giants Gog and Magog. Parliament was in session, and 
as they passed Westminster the dog howled three times 
and once more, Which Tinker Tyng thought wondrous 
strange. . 

‘About the streets of London wandered Tinker Tyng 
and his little dog Ling all the afternoon of Christmas 
eve. They came to London Bridge at last, and, oh, joy 
of joys! the place looked as though the green woods of 
England were holding a convention there, and as if each 
forest had sent its most beautiful tree. London Bridge 
Was green, and the little dog seemed to understand it all, 
for he nearly wagged off his tail, he was so full of joy. 
And the bells rang, and the snow began to fall gently, 
very gently on the evergreens, and the peddlers of wreaths 
and green crosses and crowns 

“Timothy Tyng and his dog Ling found a place amid 
all the wagons of greenery at last, and the happy tinker 
stopped over one of the piers to hear the waves go by. 

“The waves went by, snd the people went by by tens 
and hundreds 
and thousands, 


The snow ceased to fall in the mild air. 
in the early darkness all the bells of 
London rang, the chimes pealed, the 
churches were lighted, and there was a 
light in every window in big, big Lon 
don, in all the wilderness of homes 
Now London is the world.” Here Colin 
paused, and rested his chin on the top of 
his cane again. 

“The tinker stood there, and the waves 
went on, and the people went on, and 
the green trees went on, and the moon 
rolled out of the clouds full upon Father 
Thames 

* The tinker waited for the mysterious 
stranger to Come to speak with him, the 
stranger that the Spirit) that returned 
thanks for some past help had promised 
in the dream. But the feet hurried by; all feet were in a 
hurry to get home. When people have evergreens for 
the hearts at home they hurry, and the little dog Ling had 
to shrink up to keep out of the way of the feet that were 
all of a hurry. 

“ At nine o’clock London was all ablaze, and the bells 
rang again, and the procession of green things began to 
melt away. The carts went on, the peddlers, the boys 
With green wreaths and crosses. At last only the watch- 
man seemed to be left, and no one had said a single word 
to Tinker Tyng. 

“*Was | indeed daft? he said, to himself. 

‘Then little Ling howled, for he knew that his master's 
senses had been sound. 

‘The moon rolled on amid the clouds, and the waves 
continued to go by. Boats went by with the waves, and 
the boutmen sang merrily, to the chimes of St.-Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, 


= 


‘God rest you, merry gentiemen 5 

Let nothing you dismay, 

For Christ our Lord and Saviour 

Was born ou Christmas day.’ 

**Near midnight all was moonlight and silence. The 
world was at home now. 

* A woman came flying, as it looked, along the bridge. 
She held a child by the hand. She had no tree, green 
bough, or wreath. 

‘The child was erying, and burst out in a voice of 
agony : ‘Oh, mother, I am so hungry! Give me some- 
thing to eat! Oh, mother, mother!’ 

* The mother paused over one of the arches of the 
bridge, and said, ‘ My God!’ 

‘*Tam so hungry! cried the child again. ‘Give me 
something to eat!’ 

*** How can I when I have but one cake for your poor 
sick father?’ 

“Tinker Tyng felt for his leather purse. It was 
gone. 

** Had he been robbed? Could it be, and that, too, on 
the night when the air was all music and when London 
Bridge was green? 

* A white face of a man arose as if from the Thames 
through the air. The man was dripping with water. 
He really came up by a rope ladder for boatmen or 
watchmen on the side of the bridge. But to Tinker 
Tyng he seemed to have ascended like a merman out of 
the sea. 

** He dropped down upon the bridge. 

‘**T can't stand that,’ he said. ‘ My heart can’t suffer 
to hear a child ery for bread, and a woman say she has 
none to give! I have two pence left. ll give her those, 
and then Til go back and let the tide rise over me and 
cover me forever.’ 

‘** He spoke to the tinker. 

*** Where's your heart, man? Where's your purse, 
man?’ 

*** Heavens knows!’ said the frightened tinker, who 
thought that he had met an apparition, * All my money 
is gone!’ 

‘The man gave the woman the two pence. 

** Here,’ said he, to the woman. ‘ Poverty and I are 
about to part. Thad gone down under the arch to die— 
to let the tide cover me. See how wet I am, woman. 
And the waves went by, They rose and rose, and then I 
heard you say what you said to your erying child. I had 
two pence left. I could not let you go by. So up I 
come. Here I am. Now I'll go down again. Now I 
have not a penny—all is gone! 

“The tinker seized the man 

*** You are too good todie. The world needs that heart 
of yours. I want to speak with you. Hold! hold!’ He 
caught the man. 

**Man, what brought you here? asked the man, 

***A dream.’ 

**T dreamed a dream last night myself. But I give no 
heed to visions or dreams. I've dreamed my last dream 


Hear the waves go by. What did you dream, stranger?’ 
**T dreamed that a Spirit came to me. 





vanishing, van- 
ishing, vanish- 
ing into the 
night. Each one 
carried some 
green tree or 
bough or wreath 
amid the gen- 
tly falling snow 
The little dog 
did not how] so 
much as once, 
for all that the 
people said was 
wise and such 
as tended to 
make the world 





happy. 
“On moved Dish 
the trees over . NS Nil S 


London Bridge, 
a long proces 
sion of green, 
hour by hour. 
Many of them 
stopped _ there. 
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FACE OF A MAN AROSE.” 


























So did I.’ 
‘It had a white star on its face.’ 
‘So did mine.’ 


‘It told me to go to London Bridge | 


when the bridge was green.’ 

*** Mine told me that.’ 

“*And that I would see a stranger. I 
was sent here to save you. You have helped 
women and children before.’ 

‘Heaven knows I have. I've given my 
life to people in distress, The world has my 
last penny now.’ 

«Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor: the Lord will deliver }iia in time of 
trouble.” [was sent tosave you. The world 
needs you here, There are others that will 
cry out as with the woman when you alone 
will hear.’ 

*“*What did the Spirit say more?’ asked 
the tinker. 

*** It said that there was a tinker in Swaff 
ham,’ said the man. 

**And what of him?’ 

«That he had a scolding wife and a little 
dog which he kept tied up to an old apple 
tree before a way-side smithy.’ 

*** Was that all ? 

‘** Tt said that the little dog had a second 
sense.’ 

‘** Was that all ? 

«Tt said that there was a Spanish money 
jar that was buried under that apple-tree, in 
an iron box, in the days when the galleons 
came over to the Wash from Holland. Lord, 
look there! that little child is coming back 
again! See the woman stride along!’ 

‘“*The child tugged at the mother’s hand 
as the two were passiiig. 

‘** Let me kiss the man.’ 

“The child ran to the stranger, who 
caught it in his arms, and they kissed each 
other, 

‘** Stranger, whoever you may be, I can’t 
drown myself now. My heart turns warm 
again. Why was I driven to think of such 
au thing?’ 

**It was midnight. The chimes were ring 
ing. The moon was clear. The waves went 
glimmering by. 

‘**T must go and find a fire, said the man. 

“Then the stranger went away. He was 
cold. 

‘** London Bridge was empty now, save for 
the tinker and little Ling. 

***Alas! Lam ruined!’ said the tinker, 
again feeling for his leather pocket-book. 

‘Little Ling howled again, and as he 
opened his mouth the leather purse dropped 
out of it, which, when the tinker saw, he said: 

‘“*Phank Heaven and the sun and all the 
stars! Tl go back to Swaffham this very 
night. What will my goodwife say now? 

** He started towards Norfolk, with little 
Ling at his heels.” 

Here Colin rested his chin again, but add- 
ed, ** You may wink and blink, but the story 
of these two dreams is true.” 

Colin lifted his chair nearer the fire. 

* Tinker Tyng hurried away in the frosty 
air through the silent streets, with the little 
dog at his heels. The watchman called after 
him, but he did not stop to reply. 
ried on so fast that the litthe Gog was tired. 
Ile was not like the man who ran 


Fourteen miles in fifteen days, 
And never looked behind him. 


“No, no! no, no! 

“Tt is almost a hundred miles from Lon 
don to the country of the Wash and the cas 
tles and halls of the river Ouse. But what 
of that? 

‘* Te travelled all night. 

* He heard the chimes of bells ringing in 
the morning in the frosty air every where, 


“*T'm coming,’ he said, and ran on, his | 


little dog after him. They say that there is 
a picture of him and his little dog in one of 
the windows of an old church somewhere 
near Castle Acre Castle,or near King’s Lynn, 
or somewhere near the Wash. 
him, it is of one like him; de gave the an 
cient church the altar, 

‘* He heard the Christmas bells ringing at 
Cambridge, and he answered, ‘I’m coming,’ 
and he hurried on; the stars have pity on 
that little dog's legs! 

‘*At Ely he heard the bells all ringing, 
and he said, ‘ l’m coming, all ye bells!’ 

‘Then the little dog's legs gave out, and 
he sat down in a church porch to rest, just 


He hur- | 


If not of | 
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“Tinker Tyng arrived at home on the 
third or fourth day, and his goodwife Su 
| kett, for such was her name, began to scold, 
and little dog Ling began to how! again, and 
so she grew quiet. 

‘‘Her eyes were as big as pease when he 
sat down beside her to tell the story, and as 
big as buttons when he had told half, and 
nearly as big as sovereigns when he had told 
the whole. 

**And now I'll get the shovel and the 
pick and we will go, and I will help you 
dig,’ said Sukett, joyfully. 

* They dug, and the dog laughed, and they 
found a fortuuve from Peru right there under 
the apple-tree ut the way-side in front of the 
smithy, in an old Spanish money-jar, which 
was enclosed in a great iron-bound money- 
chest. ; 

* The tinker gave away much of his gold, 


and that made the bell-towers ring, and he | 


and his wife Sukett and their little, knowing 
dog Ling were happy for Christmases many 
and merry.” 

Colin rested his chin, and added: 

‘Is the story true? Yes, all stories are 
true whose spirit is true. You must make 
people grateful in this world if you want 
good spirits to come to you in the night and 
Whisper in your spiritual ear, like to the 
improving experience of Tinker Tyng and 
his little dog Ling when London Bridge wus 


, 


green. 


I spent three days amid the wonders of 
Holy Home, or Holiday Home, and studied 
the pictures, the statues, and the works of 
art from everywhere, I attended the ser 
vice in the chapel, and rode in the nine-mile 
park. But wherever I went I was haunted 
not by the very *‘ olde” man’s story, but by 
the spirit of it, and I wondered if it were 
true, and if Christmas indeed is kept in othe1 


worlds than this, and if we can indeed do | 


anything that will call those that loved us 
back again ‘* when London Bridge is green”! 
Let us do all we may, in view of the happy 
prophecy, to-day and on all days. The yeurs 
are not many, but memory is long, and bless- 
ed memories never die! 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It southes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 


cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa, 
Adv.) 
| 
ALWAYS THE SAME 
THERE never is any change in the superior 
qualities of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con 
densed Milk. In delicate flavor, richness, and pet 


fect - keeping qualities it can be guaranteed. It 
has stood First for forty years. Avoid unknown 


brands.—[ Ad?.] 


INTERIOK telephone systems instailed by the New 
YorkK TELEPHONE COMPANY may be made to form 
part of the general New York City Telephone System 
by the adoption of the Private Branch Exchange Ser 
j ee aaa YORK TELEPHONE Co., 15 Dey Street. 
[Adv. 


THE PIONEER LIMITED,—Only Perfect Train in the 
world. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
Address for free illustrated, descriptive booklet, Geo. 
Ii. a General Passenger Agent, Chicago, lll. 
—[Ad?.] 


Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE aids 
to digest your food, no dinner-table should be with 
} out it.—[dAd7.] 


But one “ Original” Angostura Bitters—ABBOTT’s, 
that one—take no other, and physical improvement is 
assured. AbssBort’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. 

[Adz] 

No Christmas Table is complete without Dr. Ste 
GERT’s ANGOSTURA BITTERS, the finest appetizer. 

| {[ Adz.) 
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as the children were singing their Christmas | 


carols. 

‘* He saw the towers of Castle Acre Castle 
gleaming afar from the hills at last, and he 
dropped upon a mile-stone, near the inn. 
The litthe dog Ling had not spoken a word 
on all the way. 

‘*As he rested, the innkeeper’s daughter 
invited him to the door of the inn and gave 
him cakes, and an ancient minstrel with one 
lex played a tune on a fiddle and sang him 
2 ballad of the place, which caused the little 
dog Ling to how] and how] and howl. And 
this was the last part of the queer ballad that 
s» exercised the little dog’s nerves: 


The colonell sent for him back again, 
To quarter him in the van-a; 

But Sir John did sweare he wouldn’t come there, 
To be killed the very first man-a. 


To cure his fear he was sent to the rear, 
Some ten miles back and more-a, 

Where Sir John did play at trip and away, 
And ne'er saw the enemy more-a. 


But, now there is peace, he’s returned to increase 
His money, which lately he spent-a; 

But his lost honor must lie still in the dust, 
At Berwick away it went-a. 
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THE NATIVE TROOPS OF GUAM. 








A STREET IN THE VILLAGE OF ASAN, GUAM. 


THE NATIVES OF GUAM. By Ensign C.L.Poor,U.S.N. 


HEN. under the most amusingly opera- 
bouffe conditions ever experienced in 
modern warfare, the United States steam- 
ship Charleston, on June 20, 1898, cap- 
tured the beautiful but isolated and sleepy 
old Spanish island colony of Guam in the 

western Pacific, the place was governed by a lieutenant- 
colonel of the Spanish army, Don Juan Marina, 
supported by a staff of four army and one naval 


As they age they do not become unduly fat, or later on 
repulsively haggard, as is the gase with so many tropical 
natives. 

Their dress is neat and clean, and in their personal 
habits they ure modest and tidy. For the women the cos- 
tume consists of a short chemise, or jacket, with low neck 
and short sleeves. ‘This is made of white material of va- 


we commented on this he said that no precautions were 
necessary, for no one on the island would harbor the 
prisoner or aid him in any way, should he attempt to es- 
cape, and that he would soon be returned to custody by 
the people. 
Last March the few Filipinos on the island began to 
foment and incite trouble and insurrection, saying that 
the Americans were not coming, and that. the 
islands were to be given back to Spain. Tihieir 





efforts were fruitless, for the loyal and pacific 





officers, and a garrison of fifty-four Spanish sol- 
diers, with a native militia of fifty-four men, ' 
these latter being armed with old Remington 
rifles, and organized as artillery crews for four 

old brass field-guns. 

Upon the departure of the Charleston the 
Spanish officers and soldiers were removed, and 
the island was left nominally in charge of its 
leading citizens and the native soldiery. This 
condition of affairs prevailed until late this 
spring, when the United States steamship Nan- 
shan, a purchased collier, brought Lieutenant 
Kaiser, U.S.N., to the island. Except for short 
periods of time when the United States steam- 
ship Bennington and the United States steamship 
Brutus were in the harbor, the peace and rule 
of the island were in the hands of the natives ; 
and most excellently did they perform their 
duty—so well that it augurs most favorably for 
the future well-being of this colony, though the 
warmth of our reception and genuine interest 
shown in our government by these cleanly and 
intelligent people are sufficient evidence of 
that. 

During all this time the native troops have 
maintained their organization and discipline, 
keeping their clothes and equipments clean and 
in order, posting their sentries, and carrying out 
their routine—all in a most praiseworthy man- 
ner. They are a soldierly, intelligent body of 
men, and will undoubtedly be a valuable auxil- 
iary to the new marine garrison that has arrived 
on the United States steamship Yosemite. Their 
best sphere of usefulness would be as a police 
force and as rural guards in the outlying vil- 
lnges, thus relieving the marines of this isola- 
ted and monotonous duty, The natives of 
Guam are in pleasing contrast to the Filipinos. 
Though originally, in great part, from the same 
stock, they have inherited all of the virtues and 
few of the vices of these people. There is in 
the blood of these people a considerable propor- 
tion of Spanish, South American, and American 
stock, the last being due to the whaling-vessels 
that used to frequent the island in large num- 








natives immediately compelled these men to 
leave the island and go to the islands to. the 
northward. 

As to the mentai and moral characteristics of 
our new citizens, all that we know so far is of a 
favorable nature. They are cleanly, intelligent, 
and peaceable. The great majority of them can 
read and write, and every village has its school 
for instruction in the elementary branches. They 
are modest and very courteous in their deport- 
ment, and invariably touch their hats to us when 
we pass them, and are most generous to visitors. 
The host who should receive visitors without 
offering them some refreshment during the call 
is considered very insulting to his guests, while 
it is equally rude for the guest to refuse the 
proffered refreshment. ‘They seem to be very 
light-hearted, and are fond of music and dan- 
cing, while their greatest amusement is cock- 
fighting—the tax upon which was one of the 
principal sources of revenue to the former gov- 
ernment of the island. They are not at all fer- 
vent in their religion, and about al! of the church- 

oing and devotion is confined to tie women. 

erhaps, however, they are excusable in this, 
for the Spanish priests who have been here have 
not set a good example, being a cruel and op- 
pressive lot. The native priests are of a far 
higher and better character, and are much more 
respected. 

The worst trait, however, of the citizen of 
Guam is indolence. Nature is so provident, and 
so warm and smiling here, that little effort is re- 
quired to support life and provide sustenance 

; for the family. To pay a native by the day or 
in advance is a fatal error indeed, for he will 
work until he has accumulated a few dollars, 
then buy his wife a new skirt, lay in a supply 
of canned goods at the store, some tobacco and 
tuba (cocoanut rum), and then retire to a life of 
affluent ease for as many months as the money 
and supplies hold out. 

Intoxication is very rare. Men and women 
alike smoke cigars and pipes, and nearly every 

















bers to obtain fresh water and to recuperate 
their crews. It is not at all unusual to hear 
English spoken, even in the interior of the isl- 
and, and, in fact, it is quite as common as Span- 
ish. In personal appearance the natives resem- 
ble the Filipinos, though of greater stature and more 
robust, while the hair is not so bristling and porcupine- 
like, and brown or even blond hair is occasional evi- 
dence of the mixture of races. The intelligence, as 
indicated by their faces, is much more marked than 
in the natives of the Philippines. ‘The women, when 
young, have well-rounded figures and an excellent car- 
riage, which redeems to a great extent their shortness 
of stature and consequent tendency to dumpiness. In 
my long walks about Agafia I have noticed many that 
were very comely and some that were decidedly pretty. 





























THE CHURCH AND BELFRY AT AGANA. 


A FAMILY GROUP AT AGANA. 


rying degrees of fineness. For more ceremonial occasions 
it is embroidered around the neck and upon the sleeves, 
and is sometimes bordered with lace. It fits closely to 
the stayless figure. Upon occasions of the greatest im- 
portance an elaborate jacket of the beautiful and expen- 
sive jufia cloth, with flowing sleeves and wide collar, is 
worn over the chemise. With this is worn a skirt of vari- 
colored calico or cotton stuff, generally of some bright 
hue. The feet are usually bare, small heelless slippers 
of colored leather being occasionally seen. The hair is 
drawn back from the forehead into a knot, and hats are 
never worn. In church a white cloth is worn as a veil 
over the head. 

The men dress simply and comfortably, generally in 
suits of white drilling, such as are common all through 
the East. The Filipino custom of wearing a white shirt 
with long and flowing tails is in favor among the poorer 
natives. 

One of the first things evident to us is the decided 
antipathy of the natives for the Filipinos. There are few 
of them upon the island, and these are not at all regarded 
with favor. In truth, they seem to be quite as unruly here 
as they are in their bome, and their qualities make them 
about the only disturbing element in this peaceful, well- 
disposed people. The only prisoner in the jail of the 
place was an ugly-looking Filipino who had murdered a 
German trader about a. year ago, and was sentenced to a 
long term of confinement. When we were visiting the 
jail the keeper showed us his solitary prisoner, and then 
carelessly left the door of the cell, a large room with 
wooden-barred windows and apparently very insecure, 
wide open while he showed us about elsewhere. When 


one has the unsightly habit of chewing the 
betel-nut. ‘ The native cigar is an object of won- 
der to the new-comer. It is made from the 
whole leaf of the native tobacco, which is of 
most excellent flavor, but very strong and 
green, rolled into a cylinder about eight inches long, 
and wound about with threads of fibre to keep it from 
unwrapping. 

With the example of American encrgy and industry; 
with advanced education, and with the influences of prog- 
ress; with a strong and just government and purified 
religious example and instruction—there opens before the 
inhabitant of Guam a most promising future; and before 
us, whose duty it is to plant here a model colony, there 
lies a most interesting experience and labor, of the ulti- 
mate success of which there can be uo possible doubt. 
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“Trilby” in French 


RENCH adaptations of English books of fiction 
are usually far from being happy performances. 
Most of them are monstrous caricatures of the 
originals. Shakspere and Dickens are not the 
only authors who have been thus dished up for 
the Gallic palate. Alfred de Musset was all 
right in his translation of The Confessions KA an English 
Opium-Eater, until he struck Ann and the Oxford Street 
episode. Then he rebelled. He could not comprehend 
the Phara saint. He dragged her through the gutters of 
Paris, and, shades of De Quincey! he made the author 
fight a duel over 
her and clear out 


with her in a 
eoach - and - four. 
That philistine 


Max Nordau seems 
to have grasped 
the situation when 
he wrote that 
the French adapt- 
ers “ first careful- 
ly eliminate any 
traces of poetry or 
inspiration; they 
hatch out with 
very great ingenu- 
ity some situation 
which surprises by 
its oddity,or which 
acts on the sensi- 
bilities, or which 
thrills the nerves 
by its horrors.” It 
may be consider- 
ed an event, there- 
fore,when we come 
across the adapta- 
tion of an English 
masterpiece which 
shows every evi- 
dence of sympa- 
thy, of affection, on the part of the translator. Such an 
event has just occurred in Paris. 

A French writer of some small fame, Thérése Batbedat, 
has translated Trilby, and the book has been published by 
F. Juven, “ tous droits réservés.” As everybody knows, 
Trilby is filled with French idiom, with a liberal sprink- 
ling of the language itself, and so at first thought Madame 
Batbedat’s task may not seem to be a difficult one. But 
when we pause to consider what De Quincey’s Ann was 
and what the French poet turned her into, there arises a 
keen appreciation of the traditions with which Madame 
Batbedat was forced to contend. Trilby, ‘la belle et la 
bonne,” remains as du Maurier painted her. Neverthe- 
less, certain passages which were evidently deemed super- 
fluous for French readers, but which the author thought 
necessary for his Anglo- 
Saxon friends, have been 
omitted. Let it not be 
forgotten that du Mau- 
rier felt bound to write, 
‘“Would indeed that I 
could duly express poor 
Trilby’s one. shortcoming 
in some not too familiar 
medium —in Latin or 
Greek, let us say — lest 
the young person (in this 
ubiquitousness of hers, 
for which Heaven be 
praised) should happen to 
ory into these pages when 
oo mother is looking an- 
other way.” All this is 
considered superfluous by 
the French woman. Put 
Trilby does not suffer 
thereby; she remains still 
‘‘la plus dévounée, la plus 
secourable, la plus com- 
patissante, In plus tendre 
des amies; infiniment plus 
sérieuse et fideéle en amitié 
qi’en amour.” 

Then, too, the French translator shows an artistic ap- 
preciation for dramatic climax, that very often eluded 
du Maurier. Thus his reflections are sometimes left to 
the imagination of the French reader. The ‘‘ adaptation ” 
ends in this way—just where Mr. and Mrs. Wynne bundle 
the poor muddled Gecko into the cab to send him home. 
The coachman repeats the address—which had years be- 
fore been Trilby’s—and then ‘‘il fit claquer son fouet 
fredonnant: 





FRENCH CONCEPTION 


OF 
INDIAN CLUBS. 7 


“Vl Mon Mari qni rgarde.... 
Prends garde! : 
Ne m’chatouill’ pins!” 

All is over. The brief word ‘‘ Fin” looks regretfully 
up at the reader from the centre of the page. But du 
Maurier loved his 
characters too inti- 
mately to allow them 
thus to slip away. 
The vagaries of his 
nature were very 
tender. 

Again the transla- 
tor, entering — seri- 
ously into an idea, 
rounds it out or elab- 
orates it, giving the 
touches which the 
author for various 
reasons had left un- 
expressed. Trilby, 
it will be recalled, 
goes to the Porte- 
Saint-Martin thea- 
tre with Durien the 
sculptor. Whilethere 
her mind reverts to 





TRILBY'S FATHER. 





SVENGALI'S VISION 
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the three Englishmen who have recently come into 
her life. She thinks tenderly, asa sister might think, 
of “le grand” Taffy, the dear droll Laird, and of 
Little Billee, with his ‘‘joli visage aux yeux doux 
et son extréme courtoisie.” Then the adapter takes 
a hand and ends the chapter thus: ‘* La représenta- 
tion était finie. Trilby n’avait prété aucune atten- 
tion & Madame Doche, qui interprétait avec toute 
son fime le réle de ‘la Dame aux Camélias’; pré- 
textant un violent mal de téte, elle prit congé de 
Durien, et un peu triste, sans savoir pourquoi, re- 
gagna toute seulette sa pauvre bicoque de Ja rue 
des Pousse-Cailloux.” 

Once, however, the translator takes what some 
may consider an impertinent liberty with the Eng- 
lish text. Du Maurier simply says that Alice, 
whom Little Billee failed to love, ‘‘stuck to the 
old faith, and married a venerable High-Church 
archdeacon, who very cleverly clutched at and 
caught her and saved her for himself just as she 
stood shivering on the very brink of Rome; and 
they were neither happy nor ‘unhappy together.” 
Madame Batbedat is not satisfied with this. She 
injects a circumstance which she perhaps consid- 
ered imperative to a thorough appreciation of the 
future of ‘‘chére Alice.” ‘‘ Elle épousa un curé de 
campagne. Ils eurent beaucoup d’enfants (dix- 
huit, je crois), et ne furent ni heureux ni malheureux: un 
bon ménage bourgeois dont il n'y a rien a dire.” 

Taken all in all, Madame Batbedat’s work may be said 
to be quite a sympathetic interpretation of the artist- 
author's idea, even if she does not always express his 
thought with close regard for detail. In construing the 
dialogue, however, she shows absolute respect for du 
Maurier’s phtasing, and reproduces the conversation with 
all the charm, delicacy, and humor of the original—save 
in the English dialect speeches, which are discreetly ren- 
dered in simple but excellent French, with the same ex- 
planations that the author made when he was compelled 
to translate the argot of Svengali. Madame Batbedat 
manages all this very cleverly. The wonderful French 
of the Laird is faithfully transcribed, with all iis extraor- 
dinary accent and construction. ‘* Car,” it will be recall- 
ed, ‘‘le Laird avait Poreille prompte & saisir les choses 
entendues, la rage de parler francais, et croyait employer 
des idiotismes, alors qu’il parlait argot.” And in order 
that nothing shall escape her French readers, the adapter 

resents translations in excellent French to follow Sandy’s 
Preses- Dundee argot, thus, ‘‘ Voila-lespayce de home 
ker jer swee ” (voila ’espéce d’homme que je suis). 

Madame Batbedat, however, does not find it necessary 
to translate the Polish-German accent of Svengali. More- 
over, where du Maurier translates it for his English read- 
ers she continues to have him speak in dialect, just as 
we imagine he spoke. In order to show what a happy 
and ingenious touch the adapter therein displays, I will 
quote a brief passage from the original, and then give the 
translation as she renders it. Here is Svengali’s great 
outburst of egotism concerning ‘* il bel canto”: 

“That is how I teach la betite Honorine to sing; that is how I 
teach Gecko to play; that is how I teach ‘il bel canto"! It was lost, 
the bel canto — but I found it, 
in adrean—I, and nobody else— 
I—Svengali—I—I—I! But that 
is enough o! music; let us play 
at something else—let us play 
at this!” he cried, jamping up 
and seizing a foil and bending 
it against the wall .... “*come 
along, Little Pillee, and 1 will 
show you something more you 
don't know.” 


Here is Madame Batbe- 
dat’s translation: 

** Voila gomraent j’abrends Ala 
betite Honorine a chander, voila 
gomment j'abrends & Checko a& 
chouer da fiolon, voila gomment 
Jenseigne i bel canto, qui Gtait 
perda mais que ch'ai redrouvé 
tans un réve—imoi, et bersonne 
@antre, moi... Svengali.... 
moi! moi!! moi!!! Mais foila 
assez te musique, faisons autre 
chose, faisons tes armes.” Et 
suisissant nn fleuret, il le ploya 
contre la maraille: “ Fenez ici, 
Little Pillee, et je fais fons mon- 
trer quelque chose que vous 
n’avez chamais vu.” 


Again Madame Batbedat handles Trilby’s chatter with 
proper appreciation, translating into simple direct French 
where Trilby speaks in English, and presenting her prat- 
tle in the French of the Quartier where circumstances 
seem to require; for, as du Maurier himself said: ‘* Her ac- 
cent was not that of the Comédie Francaise, nor yet that 
of the Faubourg St. Germain, nor yet that of the pave- 
ment. It was quaint and expressive—‘ funny without be- 
ing vulgar,’” or, as Madame Batbedat so aptly puts it, 
‘‘un frangais originel et expressif, dréle sans @tre ca- 
naille.” . 

M. F. Fau has made about 150 illustrations for the 
French Trilby. He is cotage ee | an artist of some merit, 
one who has given much study to the text of Madame 
Batbedat’s production. His pictures of the Quartier are 
presumably correct, and he dresses his characters in the 
costumes contemporaneous with the action of the tale. 
His interpretation of the spirit of the author—the author 
who knew so well what he wanted to put his pencil to 
and what to leave untouched—is very often very curious. 
It will be recalled that when the scene opens in the studio 
Taffy is swinging a pair of Indian clubs—*‘une paire de 
massnes autour de sa téte,” as Madame Bathedat unfortu- 
nately puts it. So the artist presents this Yorkshire gen- 
tleman in the act of swinging a pair of war-clubs that 
would do credit to a South Sea islander. Trilby said her 
father used to sing ‘* Ben Bolt” ‘‘ when he felt jolly after 
hot rum and water.” So M. Fau gives us a picture of Mr. 
O’Ferrall, hot rum and all, and quite in the costume of 
his time. ‘The artist's conception of Svengali and the in- 
separable Gecko is droll if not striking, and we have 
them as they made their début in the studio on that ‘fine, 
sunny, showery day in April.” There was a loud knock 
at the door “and two men came in” (deux hommes entrd- 
rent). We have also a picture of Little Billee purchasing 
provisions, and one of Svengali as he saw himself some 


OF THE FUTURE. 








TAFFY'S ARREST. 


day in the indefinite future, surrounded by ‘ prinzessen 
and comtessen.” Then we are presented to Little Billee’s 
mother and her brother-in-law, the Rev. Thomas Bagot— 
quite proper old-style English folk. And there are many 
other pictures just as interesting, including where the 
translator’s travesty on Alice’s future is seized upon by 
the artist as a subject for caricature or serious considera- 
tion—it is hard to say which. 

The book has a dedication and a preface. It is dedi- 
cated ‘‘a Henri Savage Landor, le hardi explorateur.” In 





SVENGALI AND GECKO. 


the preface we learn that George du Maurier was born in 
Paris in 1834, in a house on the Champs Elysées which is 
no longer standing. We also learn how du Maurier came 
to write Trilby. nd here is reproduced the story of the 
chat that the author had with Henry James at Hamp- 
stead, when the latter heard the story of Trilby told for 
the first time from du Maurier’s lips. Said Mr. James: 
‘* Mais c’est un chef -d’cuvre ca, tout simplement! . . . 
Travaillez votre sujet, faites-en un livre, et vous ver- 
rez...” And so 7rilby was written. Vous verrez,’ 
avait dit Janies, et ¢’avait été une prophétie.” It was at 
Hampstead, too, that the translator undertook ber difficult 
task ‘‘de la traduire, c’est de lA que je m’adresse a mes 
compatriotes, avec le ferme espoir qu’ils comprendront 
Trilby la Belle et la Bonne, et que, la comprenant, ils 
Yaimeront.” 

And of course we all hope that Madame Batbedat’s 
book may find myriads of readers among her country- 





LITTLE BILLEE GOES TO MARKET. 


men, who will understand Trilby the Good and Beautiful, 
and, understanding, will love her. But at least the mas- 
terpiece of du Maurier has found a responsive chord in 
the heart of one French woman, who took upon herself 
mission which she has performed with much seriousness 
and with evident affection. 

Water LittT.LeriELp. 
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Sweet Home Festival 
Merry Christmas 


For Health, Happiness and Hospitality, 
and for Christmas Cheer no whiskey 
can be better recommended than 


Hunter 
Baltimore 
Rye 


Its superior quality unites the purest 
type of the purest whiskey with 


pUNTER 








What’s more gracious as a present 
than a bottle of this true old 
cheer and comfort ? 





What a famous Editor says of 
THE Crus CocxTAus 


I sometimes drink a cocktail. In fact, 
I like a cocktail when towards evening the 
fatigues of the day begin to teli on me. 
Some people like a cocktail as an 
appetizer, but every one who likes 
a cocktail likes a good one. Fora 
good while I have kept in my 
house, whether in the country or 
in town, the Heublein Club Cock- 
tails in bottles, more for conven- 
ience than anything else. I knew 
they were good aad I liked them, 
but just why they were so good 
did not: occur to me until some 
one, speaking of the vast quantities 

of these that the Messrs. Heublein 

must make in a “batch,” led me 
to this sort of reasoning. Bar- 
keepers, and even one’s self, in 
mixing cocktails necessarily can- 
not have & uniform and exact 
quantity of ingredients in each 
one. A few drops more or less of 











jay Age either ingredient greatly changes the nature 

4 so Years of the product. In a great laboratory where quan- 

rRADe| 4 MADK FI U if ‘ Ne ee ne cen © COTE OS ney a os 
of La? D measured, and the compound is following an exact formula. is insures that each 

' sd avor ni ormity and every cocktail or bottle of cocktails put up shall be precisely correct in its composition. 
B YE Rich é Fixed Again the fact that age is necessary to the proper blending of all liquors, it 
ALTIMORER Its quality to-day is just occurred to me that these bottled cocktails, by the time they are used by the consumer, 
il ne ns Son whet t wes 10 yeas ego may have already been months, or even years, in bottle, hence that the blending must 
"BALTIMORE. and will be 10 years hence. be Reasoning thus, I feel constrained to tell my readets about it, as I know a 


goodly number of them enjoy a perfect cocktail, I have found the several brands 
prepared by the Heublein Brothers—-MANHATTAN, MARTINI, WHISKY, GIN, 
VERMOUTH, YORK, and PLYMOUTH—all excellent. 


Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. For sale by all Fancy Grocers and Druggists. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
Sole - Proprietors. 
NEW YORK. 
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Have You Seen Harper’s Portrait Catalogue of ining: an 

pettealaat 3000 Books described and classified under History, Travel, and Description; 
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ography; Fiction; Literature; Fine Arts; Useful Arts, Science; Languages; Sociology; 
Religion; Philosophy, etc. WRITE FOR 77. Sent free upon receipt of postage (10 cents). 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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4 That You Can Give to Any One is a Year’s Subscription to 
? 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE — = per year *3 °° 
The Leading American Monthly 
"THE contents of HARPER’S MAGAZINE for the coming year will be richer than 
ever before in the best work of the greatest writers and artists. Re-enforced by new 
enterprise, enhanced in every essential quality and form of contribution, the MAGAZINE 
enters upon the new year unsurpassed as a great family periodical. Send for Prospectus. 
5 . 
HARPER S WEEKLY - - per year 4 nated 
The Best Illustrated Record of Current Events 


AFFAIRS at home and abroad, the Presidential Campaign, and the Paris Exposition— 


all will be recorded by a notable staff of artists and correspondents. Special attention 


will be given to news of our colonies, and to military and naval movements. The usual 
attention will be given to Amateur Sport, Music, and The Drama. 
S BAZAR 4,00 
HARPER ; “per year *4-—- 


| The Best Illustrated Weekly Paper for Women 


"THE contents of HARPER’S BAZAR for the coming year will embrace articles on 

every subject of interest to women. The usual space will be devoted to the Latest 
Fashions from London and Paris. Interesting features will be articles on The Care and 
Education of Children, Sketches of the Home Life of our Leading Women of Letters, a 
series of monographs by eminent divines on “ The Women of the Bible,” a serial by Saran 
Granp, and short stories by all of the best writers of the day. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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AMATEUR 
> P Ot =] 


EST POINT, in defeating - Annapolis 
(17-5) on Franklin Field. Philadelphia, 
December 2, demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that in the interval since the two last met 
(1893) on the gridiron the army has made 
greater progress than the navy in the sci- 
ence of football. This is the more significant of the ma- 
terial ndvaypee at the respective academies, because this 
vear the army team was confessedly of less promise than 
any from that institution within at least the last three 
years, while, on the other hand, this year’s Annapolis 
eleven was as freely acknowledged to be perhaps. one of 
the very best which had ever represented that academy. 

And, too, the indisputable and general superiority of this 
year’s army team over that of the navy is particularly 
notewcrthy, because the last two games played by the 
cadets especially emphasized the excellence of Annapolis 
in respect to generalship and all-round work. 

Now it cannot be asserted that this difference in prog- 
ress is to be explained by the superior quality of coaching 
the army has received; for, in point of fact, Annapolis 
has had the benefit of the very best instruction, perhaps 
on the whole has had a larger number of high-class 
coaches than West Point; but in my judgment the im- 
provement of the army is to be attributed to the system 
of graduate coaching, Which inculcates esprit de corps and 
respect of tradition as no other system can, and to the 
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its football contests with 





the army should not always 
labor under very consider- 
able disadvantage. It has 
won in times past because 
its game was more versa- 
tile and its play more strat- =, 
egic; there is no reason why 
it should not, indeed will 
not, have its share of victo- 
ries in the future—but none 
the less it will situggle 
against conditions which, 
for one reason and another 
and through no fault of 
its own, somewhat favor its 
rival. 

But if the army has nat- 
ural advantages incidental 
to geographical location, 
and older and heavier ma- 

















teria’, the navy has other 








and ;eculiar advantages of 
adaptability and alertness 
which seem to be . tradi- 
tional characteristics of the 
navy, and are ne less natural perhaps, and certainly as 
valuable, on the playing-ground as on the sea. 

It is most unlikely that there will again be a cessation 
of athletic relations between the naval and military 
academies. ‘That such « cessation came in 94 was due 
entirely to tiat broad-minded and progressive spirit at 
Washiretca which subsequently provided black-powder 
Springfield rifles against smokeless Mausers, and a con- 
tinuous pork diet in the semi-tropics. The war has done 
something even for wholesome sport: and this much at 

least should be placed to its 
credit in the final account- 

















ing. It may not have de- 
veloped the broad - mind - 
edness. we yet hope to see, 
but, at all events, it has set 
a current in motion that 
is, perhaps too slowly, but 
none the less certainly, 
sweeping away and into 
oblivion the mediocre fig- 
ure- heads whose: only in- 
fluence, since the pay-rolls 
first knew them, has been 
of negative character. 


ve 
thy 


|F there are any two insti- 
tutions in America which 
should meet in athleties 
they are these—our na- 
tional naval and military 
academies at Annapolis 
and West Point. The talk 
one is apt to hear at 
the Army and Navy Club 











among the dear old chaps 











SENECA (INDIAN) TACKLED AFTER A 5-YARD GAIN. 


happy geographical location of West Point, which gives 
the invaluable experience of annual games with the larger 
university teams 


HERE is no doubt that in respect of location and of the 

alumni coaching system—which the wide scattering of 
Annapolis graduates makes almost impossible at the Naval 
Academy—the army has a great advantage, not to mention 
the other natural one of her cadets averaging older and, as 
a rule, heavier. 

Under these conditions I cannot see why the navy in 


—whom we love for their 
past service as well as for 
the enemies they have made 
—that these games beget 
unpleasant feeling bétween army and navy officers and 
cadets is simply fol-del-rol. 

I have spent, first and last, a good bit of time at An- 
napolis, at West Point, and among the active officers of 
the army and navy, and I have yet to see evidence of any 
unhappy influence of these inter-academy. contests. 

On the contrary, rather than meeting in football only, 
the cadets of the two academies should meet annually 
in also track athletics, baseball, perhaps even in rowing. 
Every intelligent man knows that the frequency of meet- 
ing, in say several sports, has the effect of lessening the 


MORLEY (COLUMBIA) RECEIVING BALL ON DOUBLE PASS 


, 


FOR END RUN. 


importance and certainly the seriousness with which a 
single meeting in one sport is apt to be viewed. 

Perhaps if the cadets at Annapolis and West Point met 
more frequently on the mimic battle-field, there would be 
less friction when it becomes needful for them to co-oper- 
ate in real war. 

The argument of titae taken from the day’s routine has 
always been advanced against the meeting of the cadets 
in the various sports; bat could not four days in a year— 
for the cadets to witness the track-meeting, the boat-race, 
and the baseball and football games—be spared, and would 
not such time be profitably invested? 

Not only between the cadets of the two national acade- 
mies should there be these annual sports meetings, but 
among the enlisted men of the army. There ought to be 
regimental contests, followed by sectional post meetings, 
throughout this entire country. Football, track athletics, 
etc., are what have made the English so fit. We want 
the sume thing in America. Already it is introduced. 
Many regiments hold annual games, but the idea should 
be general and the movement universal. Nowadays it is 
a matter of discretion with the officer commanding the 
post, but it should be the result of an order from Wash- 
ington. Here is a chance for Mr, Secretary - of - War 
Root. 

Perhaps in time we will accept the lesson England has 
learned and teaches. Meantime effort for wider athletic 
relations between the two academies is making. 


NNAPOLIS had been playing an exceedingly good 

game all this year, holding both Princeton and Lafay- 
ette, in the early season, down to a single touch-down, and 
beating Lehigh (24-0) only two weeks before meeting West 
Point. Besides which, it so happened that the Navy had 
the good fortune to have this year a team somewhat vet- 
eran in character, and one, therefore, with less to learn of 
the game, and of greater steadiness in play. 

The Army had, on the other hand, a team composed al- 
most entirely of green, though very promising, material, 
and its season’s play was just about what could be ex- 
pected from that kind of combination. It started the 
year with a 0-6 defeat by Penn. State,which the Navy had 
previously beaten (6-0), and through all practice season 
there came only three victories. 

But the Army team was learning football all the time, 
and those who are not led astray by comparative scores 
appreciated the playing possibilities in West Point when 
it had steadied. There is no doubt that the hard games 
aguinst Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia were the 
making of the Army team, though each brought defeat, 

(Continued on page 3.) 





























FOOTBALL’ TEAM OF 


THE -UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 








The introduction of a complete line of 
gentlemen’s linen under a single brand, 
collars and shirts perfectly fitted and 
adapted to each other, with cuffs to match 
—all LION BRAND —renders these al- 
ways useful garments available for family 
Christmas presents, and gives the as8ur- 
ance, formerly wanting, that the gift will 
fit and satisfy as well as please. 

These goods exhibit the finest work- 
manship. They are the highest grade. 
Two collars or two cuffs cost 25 cents. It 
doesn’t pay to pay more. Shirts cost 
$1.00, $1.50, and $2.00, depending on the 
kind you want. Ask your furnisher. 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., makers 
TROY, N. Y. 











KNABE 
PIANO 


MAKES 
A RARE 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. 


Knabe Pianos are seasonable at all 
periods of the year, and there is no in- 
strument in the realm of piano manu- 
facture that can compare with them. 


We will be pleased to bave you inspect 





our new art-warerooms. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


154 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th St. 


BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON. 











is the educated mind which plans 
a directs the work of others, 
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the U. 8. Army and Navy. No wires to get 
out of order, no chem. 
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ADELBERT 5, HAY, 
Son of Secretary-of-State Hay, recently appointed United States Consul “t Pretoria, 
South-African Republic, to succeed’ Charles E, Macrum. 



































THE TORPEDO-BOAT-DESTROYER ‘‘ BAILEY” AFLOAT AFTER LAUNCHING. 


Bailey was launched December 5. at 
Morris Heights; New York, on the Har- 
lem River. The Bailey is the first modern 
war-vessel to be launched in New York 
waters, and is the first of her class built upon 
purely American designs. She is 205 feet 


Te United States torpedo-boat-destroyer 


long, 19 feet beam, 13 feet 5, inches deep, 
draws 7} feet of water, and has three 18-inch 
trainable tubes for discharging Whitehead 
torpedoes. She is named after the late Rear- 
Admiral Theodorus Bailey, U.S.N., and was 
christened by Miss Florence B. Bailey, q 
granddaughter of the admiral. 





























THE LAUNCHING OF THE TORPEDO-BOAT-DESTROYER “BAILEY” 
AY MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK. 
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To all 
who desire 


HEALTH 


The most successful method of home development 
ever devised is Sandow’s System of Physical Culture. 
It was thoughtfully worked out by 
the great athlete along scientific 
lines—a progressive, cumulative 
course of muscle and body build- 
ing. It is the most rapid in effect, 
and yet it develops the body as a 
whole—heart, lungs, nerves, as 
well as biceps and trapezius. 
The mechanical portion of the 
system, perfected and invented by 
Sandow, is 


SANDOW’S 


own combined. 
DEVELOPER 


It is an elastic exerciser, but so 
marvellousl|y complete, adjustable, and 
comprehensive that, beside it, all oth- 
ers look like toys. It was officially 
chosen from 
all others ior 
training the Britsh army, 
navy, and police, It is a 
wall exerciser, « hest-ex- 
pander, weight-lifting 
machine, leg -exerciser, 
and dumbbells in one. A 
compete gymnasium of more 
thar 500 exercises, yet~ the 
smallest hall bedroom is large 
e.ough for it. Practically in- 
destructible. Adjustable to athicte or child. You can 
never outgrow it. No puiieys, no weights. Tension 
always steady. Write at once for further advantages. 


SENT ON INSPECTION 


Price, $5.00. Sent C.O0. D. on receipt of $0 cts., 
balance, $4.50, to be paid only in case the 
Developer is exactly as represented. Write for 


Sree booklet Q. 


THE SANDOW DEVELOPER Co, 
125 West 37th St., New York 
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+ THE... 


SMITH & WESSON 
REVOLVER 


demonstrates its -superiority in competi- 
tion with all other makes. 
Officer GEORGE HUTCHINSON wins the 
Gold Medal awarded by Chicago Police 
nt, for excellence in marksmao- 
ship, with bis SMITH & WESSON. 
Catalogue of latest models upon application. 
SMITH & WESSON, 
15 Stockbridge Street, Springtield, Niass. 











Che Study of 
Science — 


Is fascinating to all those who engage in it. All 
students are naturally enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject, and eagerly read whatever literature con- 
cerning it that they can secure. In the 


Scientific American 


they have an up-to-date Library and Book of 
Reference on al! scientitic subjects. It is a week 
ly publication devoted to the interests of scien 
tists, engineers, mechanics, electricians, manu- 
facturers, inventors, chemisis, students, etc., and 
contains educational information even for those 
who are far advanced in the various sciences. 
No other publication in the world gives so much 
authentic information for all classes. It is the 
world’s standard authority on all matters per 
taining to science. $3.00 yearly, $1.50 half-year 
ly, $1.00 for four months’ trial. 38" Send Check, 
Drati, Postal Order, or Express Money Order io 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
361 Broadway, New York City. 


Steamers City or 

ARIS- i 900 Roms and Nepras- 

KA, specially chartered for Paris Exposition, 
Oberammergau Passion Play, and Tour of "a. 

rope, start June 30; booking now. Also Thirty otuey 
Spring and Summer Excursions. Special featares; ex 





ceptional advantages 
FRANK ©. CLARK, 111 BROADWAY. N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 38.) 
and appeared to establish opinion among the score-readers 
unfavorable to West Point’s eventual pros ; 

The value of all this prey me gruelling was appar- 
ent when the two teams came finally together on Frank- 
lin Field. The Army had withstood the attack of the 
strongest teams without its defence being shattered; it 
had challenged the most powerful lines in college football, 
and suffered repulse without dismay. In a word, it had 
gone through real football, and now bore its scars and ex- 
perience; while Annapolis had sed a comparatively 
light and easy season undisfigured, and w‘th colors flying. 


“ROM the time of the second play, which was a twenty- 
five-yard ena run by Clark on a formation somewhat 

similar to that used by the -Indians against Columbia, 
there were but a few brief periods throughout the game 
when West Point was not outplaying Anuapolis in every 
department. The difference in form was unmistakable, 
and before the two had played ten minutes an experi- 
enced eye could see no probability of the Annapolis vic- 
tory which was commonly reported to be on the cards. 

West Point’s efforts were deliberate, determined, concen- 
trated; Annapolis was hurried, desperate, ragged. On 
the defence the West Point rush-line got the ‘‘jump” on 
Annapolis, and—with the exception of occasional brilliant 
end and tackle gaining and the mass plays, the Navy drove 
through for a touch-down one minute before the end of 
the game—the Army rushers invariably sifted through 
the Navy line, and broke up its plays before they were 
well started. Even Halligan, the strong ground-gaining 
Annapolis guard.could not always supply the protection 
required of plays forming in his immediate vicinity. 

ndeed, after West Point in the early part of the first 
half had carried the ball, without losing it, for sixty-five 
yards and a touch-down, the Army played with that feel- 
ing of growing strength, that evidence of newly discov- 
ered power—which was so noticeable in Yale after Har- 
vard had failed ou her two opportunities to score at Cam- 
bridge—that sends a team into the game with resistless 
dash and power. 


O defence Annapolis bad to offer could check the Army 
attack, which was fast, vigorous, and varied. In the 
first half of the game the Army could make no gain when 
it bucked the Nuvy centre, but made its distance, with.oc- 
casional interruptions, whenever attack was directed at 
the tackles. In the second half, however, it seemed equal 
to gaining through about any point of the Annapolis line. 
The Navy attack was brilliant at times, but on the 
whole somewhat straggling, and therefore weaker than 
one would have expected es the character of the for- 
mations used and the individual aaron of the players. 

Now it is only fair to Annapol 
the slippery clay ground greatly affected the Navy’s 
game, which has all-season been characterized by fast, 
snappy offence. The backs appeared to be handicapped 
by the slippery field, which made the starting slower and 
the dodging uncertain. Fowler, upon whom the Navy 
greatly depended, seemed especially embarrassed. 

Then, too, on the defensive, the Navy could not stop 
the a West Point sent sgainst them, unce they 
had started, for the Army ploughed along carrying them 
back almost without exception. 

A slippery field is always a handicap for a defensive 
line against push plays,—but each team of course has its 
equal chance of becoming the attacking party,—and, at 
any rate, it all goes to make up the game. 


"TACKEnG by neither team was first-class—indeed, it 
was distinctly second-class—but West Point wasstrong- 
er in this respect thau Annapolis. With both teams the 
ball was put into play slowly, and the backs held it so 
prominently the wonder is more fumbling did not follow. 

In kicking, Annapolis failed to slow the marked superi- 
ority claimed for their team. In fact,even though the West 
Point captain failed to avail himself so much as he might 
profitably have done of the strong favoring wind in the 
first half, the analysis of play shows very few more yards 
to the credit of the Annapolis kicker. 

The West Point backs, in point of line-bucking, showed, 
because of their support, no doubt, decidedly better than 
those of Annapolis, while in the handling of kicks the 
sume relative difference was apparent in the Army’s fa- 
vor. In fact, the Annapolis back who caught punts was 
not up to the requirements of his position; it took him 
too long to make up his mind in which direction he 
should run, and so West Point’s ends—fairly good ones 
they proved to be—invariably tackled him while yet he 
was in the throes of this mental discussion. 

It was a stoutly contested game from start to finish, both 
elevens playing with pluck to the last, and each team, and 
every member thereof, showing commendable sportsman- 
ship. There was no unvecessary roughing, and the spirit 
of gentlemen and sportsmen ruled—as the Army cheer 
which greeted the Navy’s touch-down indicated. 


A game, in fact, that was a credit to America and to’ 


the cadets of America’s two great national academies. 


RRANGEMENTS for the game made by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania committee were perfect, and the 
management all that could be desired. Through the gen- 
erous courtesy of the Penn. R. R. and W. 8. R. officials, 
both corps of cadets were transported to Philadelphia and 
return without charge. There never has been an athletic 
scene to so stir the sportsman’s soul as that presented on 
Franklin Field, for here were 25,000 of the best people 
in the land, and not a dollar taken in at the gate. It was, 
indeed, an example which, let us hope, may serve to at 
least lessen the cupidity of our great universities, which 
still seem to be as deeply concerned in the gate-receipts as 
the most needy theatrical manager. 

Positively nothing so beveficial could befall American 
college sport as a faculty edict against the present high 
charge that rules at all important games. If it be aclvis- 
able that some price is fixed, in order that such income 
may help support university athletics, let it be a rational 
one, never under any circumstances exceeding one dollar 
for the choicest reserved seat. 

The turning to account of the money-making feature of 
football is the curse of university sport. A bulging trea- 
sury prompts extravagance, luxurious training, and other 
incidentals, more in keeping with professional athletes 
than with university amateurs. 

We are all grateful to Dr. J. William White, whose in- 
dividual efforis made the Army-Navy game a possibility 





s to add that no doubt - 
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sity of th agin a 
& generous 
competent host—but it is not to be forgotten that 
phia was accepted by the academies because Annapolis 
would not play at West eS ee ee aoe 
should have been decided. Next year we hope to see the 
game at West Point, and thereafter in alternate years on 
the home grounds of the two academies. 


T= Army won the toss, and Sotiris off 
a strong wind, Bunker gens bac 
very get 5 Bg Point disclosed . 
attack, wise some excellent interference, by send- 
- _ around pone - ot og es T aoe 
ollow more gain rou , UD 
yards Ay Be ad oy nm Halligan secured the ball for 
Aer on a fumble. Immediately the Navy pro- 
ceeded to work a telling formation on tackles, espe- 
cially on ends, which, before the ball was lost on a fum- 
ble, gained 20 yards. The running was brilliant and 
seemed to suggest much latent strength, yet there were 
only two other occasions during the game when equally 
good work was exhibited by the Navy. 
The second time the Army secured the ball, it began 
an attack of such force speed {the very quality it 


has needed all season) as to nearly carry the Navy team 
off its feet. nning on her own line, West 
Point, using Clark, J »n, and Casad chiefly, and Farns- 


worth and Bunker occasionally, rushed the by short 
gains, Annapolisstubbornly contesting every foot, straight 
up the field for a touch-down and goal. 

This was something of an achievement, and put tre- 
mendous heart in the og team. 

Immediately after the kick-off, an exchange of punts 
ended in West Point’s favor, and the Navy at oe 
began its second brilliant attack of the Lee ade 
made two good gains— twice getting clear through 
the line, with no one between him aud the Army goal 
save Wesson, who. was always equa! to the emergency. 
Gannon got around the Army’s end, and, with the ball on 
West Point’s 25-yard line—and the Annapolis attack con- 
tinuing—it looked like a Navy touch-down. But again 
ane which has been a season’s weakness, lost the 
ball for the Navy, though it soon regained it on downs on 
West Point’s failure to advance at her 50-yard line. 

Here began the Navy's lon bit of gaining; usin 
Wade, Fowler, Gannon, and Halligan, it carried the ba 
to the Army’s 10-yard line, where it had to surrender it 
on West Point’s stalwart resistance. Not again in this 
half was Annapolis nearer her opponent's goal than the 
30-yard line, while in the punting, which constituted a 
ga denl of the play during the remainder of this period, 

est Point always gained—having the wind—and the 
Navy lost much [dap through the poor jud t of 
its quarter-back, who rarely got under a kick, having 
secured the ball, danced about hesitatingly thereafter. 


GRcon D half of the game opened with a punting duel, 

of which Foe apy having now the wind, had rather 
the better. Short y: however, Wesson, having caught a 
punt, dod the Navy’s ends, and carried the ball back 
to West Point’s 25-yard line. Now began the Army’s 
fiercest and longest sustained attack of the day. Varying 
its formations with excellent judgment, and directing 
the play mostly at tackles and ends, and some at centre, 
West Point battered her way down the field for another 
score. Jackson made several 5-yard end runs in this at- 
tack, but the majority of the gains were short, and se- 
cured only after hardest work. 

For a few moments after the next kick-off the Navy 
seemed stupefied by the—to them—unexpected turn of 
fortune, and the Army had carried the ball into the 
Navy’s territory by three brilliant runs before Anna 
lis appeared to realize the Sones of being scored on for 
the third time. When she did become aroused it was 
too late to stem the tide, and West Point again carried 
the ball over the Navy line, after thirty-five yards of hard 
hammering. Again the Navy kicked off, followed by a 
punting match, which gave Osterhouse a free catch on 
the Army’s 35-yard line, and an opportunity for field- 
goal, which failed. 

Again on exchange of punts the Army lined up on 
its own 15 M ap line, and carried the ball five yards, 
where it had to surrender it for ——. Hard ham- 
mering at tackle took Annapolis to West Point’s 10-yard 
line, and interference by the latter gave the Navy five yards 
more; but the Army’s defence was too strong for further 

ning, and Annapolis surrendered the ball on downs. 
ailing to advance by rushing, West Point kicked out of 
bounds; but the ball was a back, for off-side play 
by the mig and given the Navy on West Point’s 15- 
yard line. There were only a few moments of time left, 
and Annapolis attacked the Army line with such despera- 
tion, using Halligan, Fowler, and Wade, that West Point 
could not withstand the onslaught, and Wade was carried 
over for the Navy’s only touch-dewn, though the goal at 
a difficult angle failed. ‘ 





West Point. Positions. Annapolis. 
Smith (Captain) .............. eS eee er pad ee Long 
abe nhatelestecags EERO eee Left tackle .......... Wortman (Captain) 
Hopkins. ..........ceeeeeeees Le Guard 2... cccccocccvcccesse Halligan 

eovesceenestessesvachive Cemtre.....ccssesceccecsececee AGAMS 

eer a ETE Right guard ...........4+117777 Belknap 
Gakeecses Right tackle.........++4 rose ooo ees 

Oe Right end.....,......  eclcee Weaver 
wecccses-seese Quarter-back .................-Osterhans 
Casad............cscececeseKseft halfeback .....+00. haved Reser 
GMa veccctcse ) | ee ee ee eae Gannon 
Rock well...... t egies ccy->. Right half-back ........ { scepabeteats Sand 
BORPON. 2... ccc eseceees Pa Bet oes csv cscesescckvactgecs Wade 


Score—West Point, 17; Annapolis, 5. Tonch-downs—Jackeon, 1; 
Rockwell, 2; Wade, 1. Goals from touch-downs—Bettison, 2. Goals 
missed from touch-downs—Bettison, 1; Wade, 1. Referee—R. D. 
Wrenn, Harvard. Umpire—K. N. Wrightington, Harvard. Time— 
85-minute halves, Attendance—25,000, : 


HERE is much to commend and little to criticise in the 
work of the individuals of the two teams. Annapolis 
was outplayed, not because of individual weakness, but 
rather because of the sharper, faster, and more endurin 
team-work of West Point. While the Navy individuale 
were not so prominent in the general play as the Army 
men, which perhaps is largely explained by the character 
of their respective games, yet undoubtedly the Army rush- 


+ 
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keen hard work made possible the continuous ground- 
ing of the backs; — certainly outplayed the Navy 
It seems ally a ag alleen ype 
all did so well, but Bettison, , Farnsworth, and 
Boyers were the forwards more often noted and really 
ng mention. Halligan was the only rusher 


deservi 
_ in the Navy line to attain prominence in the general play, 


but there was not the expected balance in his favor when 
lined up against his vis-a-vis. 

Except at quarter-back, there was not much to choose 
between the individual material of the two back fields. 

Clark, Jackson, Fowler, Wade, Gannon, appeur to be all 
of a class in advancing the ball, though Clark’s defensive 
play makes him quite the best of the lot. The work of 

est Point’s wus more effective, chiefly because 
their forwards gave them greater assistance than the Navy 

received. Wesson at quarter played a great defensive 
ayes several times bringing down a Navy runner when 
re had got through the Army line. 

West Point appeared to be the stronger physically. 
Both teams, however, were in first-class condition, and 
none on either side were disalfled, though the hard work 
wore into retirement several of each team. 

Analysis of the play shows that in the first half West 
Point gained on rushing 130 yards, and 200 yards in 
ne. against 100 and 155 yards gained by Annapolis. 

In the second half West Point gained 154 yards by 
rushing and 225 hy kicking. Annapolis in the same half 

41 and 288 yards. In the entire game, therefore, 
est Point gained vd pare f 141 yards and by kickin 
443 yards, Annapol gi by rushing 141 yards an 
kicking 448 yards. Running back cauglit punts West 
int gained 65 yards and Annapolis 35. Each lost the 
same distance on penalties. The West Point average 
weight of line was 169, of backs 147, and of the team 161. 


FRRCORD of Army-Navy games now stands as follows: 


1890—Annapolis, 24; West Point, 0; at Wee: Point. 
1891—West Point, 82; Annapolis, 16; at Annapolis.- 
1892—Annapolis, 12; ‘West vint, 4; at West Pont. 

ery wr 6; West Point, 4; at Annapolis, 

184998—West Point, 17; Annapolis, 5; at Franklin Field, Philadelphia, 


For the benefit of army und navy men, I append, as re- 
uested, a complete list of games played, with scores of 
the two cadet teams since the last year of their meeting: 


1893. 
West Point, 4; Volunteers, 6. Anna 0; Univ. of Penn., 34. 
West Point, 36; tte, 0. pro ms 26; Dickineon, 0. ; 
West Point, 0; Leh 18. Annapolis, 28; University of Vir- 
West Point, 12; Amherst, 4. ginia, 0. 
West Point, 0; 2. Annapolis, 22; town, 10. 
West Point, 6; Union, 0. Annapolis, 6; Lehigh, 12. 





West Point, 18; Trinity, 11. Auna 84; Franklin and Mar- 
West Point, 4; Princeton, 36 snake” 


West Point, 4; Annapolis, 6; West Point, 4. 
1894. 
West Point, 18; Am! 0. Annapolis, 6; Elizabeth A. C., 6. 


West Point, 0 ; Brown, 1 Annapolis, 12; wn, 0. 

West Point, 42; Massachusetts In- Annapolis, 0; Univ. of Penn., 12. 
stitute of Tech 0. Annapolis, 8; Indians, 0. 

West Point, 5; Yale, 12% Annapolis, 10; Lehigh, 0. 


West Point, 80; Union, 0. Annapolis, 6; Penn. State, 6. 
1895. 

West Point, 50; Trinity, 0. Annapolis, 6; Elizabeth, 0. 

West Point, 0; 4 Annapolis, 34 ; New York A. C., 0. 

Weat Point, 35; Tufts, 68; Franklin and Mar- 

West Point, 6 ; Dartmouth, 0. 





West Point, 8; Yale, 28. 
West Point, 16; Union, 0. 
West Point, 26; Brown, 0. 


Annapolis, 34; Carlisle, 0. 

Annapolis, 6; Orange, 10. 

Annapolis, 4; Lehigh, 6. 
1896. 


Annapolis, 0; Univ. of Penn., 8 
Annapolis, 0; Penn. Scrubs, 6. 
West Poin Annapolis, 50; St. John's Col., 0. 
West Point, 2; Yale, 1 Annapolis, 40; Rutgers, 6. 
West Point, 12; Wesleyan, 12. Annapolis, 26; Lehigh, 10. 
West Point, 8 ; Brown, 6. Annapolis, 11; White Squadron, 5, 
Annapolis, 6; Lafayette, 18. 

1897. 
Annapolis, 0; Princeton, 28. 
Annapolis, 24; Penn. Reserves, 0. 
Annapolis, 6; Princeton, 0. 
Annapolis, 4; Penn. State, 0. 
Annapolis, 4; University of Vir- 


ginia, 0. 

Annapolis, 28; Lehigh, 6. 
1898. 
_Annapolis, 11; Buckwell, 0. 
Annapolis, 6; Princeton, 30. 
Annapolis, 16; Penn. State, 11. 
Aupzpolis, 18 ; ——o 0. 
Annapolis, 52; Co mmbian Col- 

lege, 0. 


West Point, 27; 
Ww 


West Point, 88; Trinity, 6. 
West Point, 12; Wesleyan, 9. 
West Point, 0; Harvard, 10. 
Weat Point, 30; Tufts, 0, 
West $ 6. 

West Point, 48; Lehigh, 6. 
West Point, 42; Brown, 0 


Weet Point, 40; Tufts, 0. 
West Point, 27; Wesleyan, 8. 
West Point, 0; Harvard, 28. 
West Point, 18; Lehigh, 0. 
West Point, 0; Yale, 10. 
West Point, 5; Princeton, 5. 
1899. 


West Point, 22; Tufts, 0. Annapolie, 0; Princeton, 5. 


West Point, 0; Penn. te, 6, 


; vette, 5. 
Annapolis, 12; North Caroli- 


na, 0. 

Anna ; Trinity, 
Abespone 3: Lehi t 

Comparative scores, while by no means trustworthy as 
truly indicating utmost atiainnble strength in any given 
season, may yet be safely accepted as suggestive. 

With this thought in mind, a study of these scores 
would have prepared one for the exhibition we had on 
Franklin Field mber 2. . 

And now, finally, there is one word further I wish to add 
before closing my comment on this, the most illustrious 
and satisfactory athletic exhibition of the year. 

It has been asserted by the opponents of inter-Academy 
football that the contest disturbs the equipoise of the ca- 
dets and of the Academy routine. To these I offer the fol- 
lowing facts: After the game in Philadelphia no restric- 
tions were put on the cadets other than that they were ex- 
pected to be on hand train-time. eer had the liberty of 
the town, and fraternized in sportsmanly fashion. Speak- 
ing for the West Point cadets—concerning whom I happen 
to have full data in hand—their train arrived at West 
Point at 11 P.m., not aman missing. The team proper 
reached West Point at 3.30 p.m. Sunday. At four o'clock 
the drum sounded, and the daily parade went on as 
usual, football men and all in the ranks, the long line 
steady; quiet; exact; the old machine moving silently, 
but surely, as customary, without a hitch, 

There was nothing to sugges! the liberty and the enthu- 
siasm of the day before, or the elation which marked cadet 
reflection on the result of their 1899 football game with 
the Naval Academy. 


Point, 6; 
Weat Point, 0; Ya 
West Point, 0; Columbia, 16. 
West Point, 12; Syracuse, 6. 


Brown, Lafayette, and Western comment next week. 
CasPaR WHITNEY. 


“A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE.”—By Caspar Wuitney.—Prorusety ILLustratep.—8vo, CLoTH, ORNAMENTAL, $3 50.—Harper & BROTHERS 
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London Fournals 


BY JULIAN RALPH 


HE chief man of the moment in 
London journalism is Mr. Alfred 

C. Harmsworth. He owns the 

Daily Mail, the wonder of the Lon- 

don press. Mr. Kennedy-Jones sug- 

gested the establishment of the pa- 

r, and launched it on its career, and Mr, 8. 
i Pryor has managed it for nearly a year, 
bringing it up to its present great circulation. 
It is called by Americans the only American 
paper in London; but by the English mass. 
es, who only associate America with red Ind- 
ians, buffaloes, and quarrelsome diplomacy, 
it is simply the brightest, most condensed 
journal in the kingdom. The Mail confines 


its sensations between the top and bottom of | 


a single column, gives two pages to news, a 
page to editorials and correspondence, a 
page to commercial matters, a page to illus- 
trated special articles, and of course a con- 
siderable space to sport. It is a Tory paper; 
it is brightly edited and full of fun; it loves 
to rattle the dry bones of old-world usages, 
and prints pictures. 

Mr. Harmsworth is said to have started 
with $250 ten years ago. Now he owns 
twenty-two or twenty-three newspapers, in- 
cluding many penny and halfpenny week- 
lies, a daily in Glasgow, and another in 
Portsmouth. He has a cold million of pounds 
laid away outside his enterprises where the 
rust and thieves of hazard and speculation 
cannot corrupt or steal them away. He has 
a town house in Berkeley Square, a sea-side 
home at Broadstairs, and a hunting-box in 
Norfolk. He got his start by entering the 
rich field in Which Sir George Newnes made 
his fortune with a penny weekly called 7¥¢- 
~ bits, Mr. Harmsworth’s venture being a pa- 
per of the same price and kind named An- 
swers. 

I once counted 175 weeklies of different 
sorts, ranging in price between a halfpenny 
and sixpence, while waiting for an under- 
ground train, and I believe Thad only count- 
ed two-thirds of what were on the stall when 
the train came along. Had I happened there 
earlier I might have counted the rest and 
read several before a train came—but that is 
a different matter. Newnes’s genius lies in 
doing everything for himself. Harmsworth’s 
is in getting the right man to manage each 
of his enterprises. He is said to have de- 
clared that he has in his employ thirty 
more Kennedy -Joneses and Pryors await- 
ing the foundation of as many more pub- 
lications. 

He can utilize men as he does because he 
is unlike most successful Englishmen. He 
treats his lieutenants as he does his brothers, 
is frank and free with them, entertains them 
and rests them at his houses in town and 
country, pays them generously, and welds 
them to his interests tighter than wall-pa- 
per. Perhaps this is because he has been a 
great deal in the United States. Other self- 
made Englishmen treat their—but, again, 
that’s another matter. 

Mr. Kennedy-Jones was, a few years ago, a 
journalist in the harness. He got a price put 
upon the Hoening News, induced Harmsworth 
to buy it, and then made it the newsiest of 
the evening fms and got for it one of the 
largest circulation in the town. Having won 
with it, Mr. Jones, by that time a partner of 
Mr. Harmsworth’s, suggested the foundation 
of a morning daily that should have the 
brightness and enterprise of an American 
journal, combined with sobriety and trust- 
worthiness. Thus the Daily Mail was start- 

1, and, in time, Mr. Jones confined himself 
to the Heening News, and Mr. Pryor, an Eng- 
lishman with an American experience, too 
charge of the morning venture. He had 
been the manager of a daily paper in Ja- 
mica, West Indies, where his reporters were 
— and most of the readers were like 
them, 

He then came to New York, and wrote 
all over the Sun, from the “ ears” to the edi- 
torial , besides taking many of the desks 
in the city, copy - reading and editorial de- 
partments. Without the fact being suspect- 
ed by any of his associates, he had moused 
all over the establishment, studying the work 
of the pressmen, stereotypers, artists, and 
compositors, so that he graduated with a de- 
gree that no one knew he had taken. He is 
thirty-two, Harmsworth is thirty-two, Ken- 
nedy-Jones is thirty-two, Mr. Pollen, the 
lender-writer, is thirty-two, and Mr. Spring- 
field, the second executive man, is thirty- 
two. This fact is regarded with supersti- 
tion on the other great London dailies, where 
a thousand devices for beating the Mail have 
all failed, and it is now said that all:a man 
has to do to get a fine position at a large sal- 
ary is to say that he has been in America and 
is thirty-two years old. 

The effect of this introduction of clean 
American methods in journalism has been 
wonderful. The great dailies of London no 
longer look like their old selves. Even the 
staid old Times now prints what are called 
explanatory head-lines, the Chronicle doubles 
and trebles them on occasion, and the Tele- 
graph likewise shows its vigor and sagacity 
by experimenting with new ideas. Onl 
the fashionable Seorhiag Post seems onal. 
The ol 

1¢ older evening papers show } . 
preciation of the neti Sen of tireless i 
terprise and large expenditure. A year or 
80 ago a leading afternoon paper complained 
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Where Schlitz Beer is Aged 


CHLITZ beer is stored for months in these refrigerating 
rooms before it leaves our brewery. There are four 
million cubic feet of air in these rooms, kept at a tempera- 
ture of 34. degrees. Storage capacity, 265,000 barrels, 

This is an expensive process in the making of good beer, but 
a beer that isn’t well aged isn’t well fermented, and the result 
is a “green beer”—the kind that makes you bilious. 

Aging is only second to purity. It saves the sick headaches 
resulting from cheap beer. It forms one reason why your physician 
always recommends Schlitz, the health beer that made Milwaukee 
famous. Not only absolutely pure, but always well fermented. 


acti We will send you a 200-page up-to-date Webster Pocket Dictionary upon 
Dictionary Free { receipt of two-cent stamp to pay postage. Address SCHLITZ, Milwaukee. 


‘ttle Whiskey’ 


is what you have called for time and again. 
3. & A. FREIBERG, bottle and are the sole proprietors of 


“LITTLE WHISKEY” 


Put up in Bottles as Mlustration. This is a bigh grade, old 

py 559 RE Ye 
ere to his Majesty—the Best American Citizen. 
for ¢' 











Whiskey as 
- & A. FREIBERG, Dept.B, Cincinnati, O. 





Soft White Hands 


IN ASINGLE NIGHT 


Soak the hands thoroughly, on retiring, in 
a hot lather of Curicura Soap. Dry, and 
anoint freely with Curiourna (ointment), 
greatest of emollient skin cures. Wear old 
gloves during night. The effect is truly won- 
derful, and a blessing to all with sore hands, 
itching palma, and painful finger ends. 








Coe’s EczemaCure $1 init incian 


for all skin diseases. Samples Free by mail. Coe Chem.Co.,Cleveland, 0. 
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editorially that its moraing contemporaries 
i 


were not getting speciale from the Sudan, 
80 that there was nothing of value for it to 
crib from them for its readers. There is a 

t deal of loose talk about the inroads 

e@ Mail bas made in the circulation of 
the older dailies, but the fact is that it 
has, to a greet extent, developed new read- 
ers, and, being only a haifpewny paper, is 
taken by many men and women who con- 
tinue to read their old favorites. 

There was at one time a rumor that an 
American, emboldened by Harmsworth’s 
success, intended to enter the field with a 

urely American daily. In my opinion the 
eat would be impossible. he most im- 
portant factor in the Mail's success is that 
every one on it is British. The London pub- 
lic would not take an American journa), even 
of the dullest type. The laws would not 
permit its publication. They say over tire 
that the whole people oppose the license of 
an irresponsible press, but to me it seems 
that even the liberty of the press is greatly 
hampered. 

An editor can be jailed in England for 
compounding a felony if be prints an adver- 
tisement for stolen or lost goods containing 
the phrase ‘‘a liberal reward will be paid 
and no questions asked.” Trials in court 
may not be commented upon during their 

eee (we have the same law, Dut in 

ngland it is obeyed), and it is not safe to 
criticise the findings or comments of the 
judges. 

Government officials withhold news and 
even civility from the reporters. The most im- 
portant public affairs are only made known 
through inspired editorials, and time alone 
determines which are inspired and which 
ones merely pretend to be. A music-hall 
singer, offering herself for public approval 
or disapproval, nightly, for pay, has recently 
won a verdict against a newspaper which 
said her songs were vulgar. The govern- 
ment assumes the right to demand ibe 
sources of betrayals of its secrets from 
those who publish them, and men who will 
talk over the cable for New York correspon- 
dents will not even admit London reporters 
to -their confidence or their houses. The 
Daily Mail has done much towerd introdu- 
cing original ways of treating new subjects, 
but the great mass of English people are 
suspicious of news reports that are not writ- 
ten in a deadly matier of-fact way. 

From our point of view the best English 
newspapers are the provincial ones, For 
years the leading journals of Glasgow, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Sheffield have 
been brighter, more enterprising (in small 
ways at least), and more varied in their at- 
tractions than the best London dailies. But 
even in the provinces an American who ear- 
nestly tried to start a specimen of modern 
journalism would simply lose his money— 
and much of it would be spent in legal 
fines and in bailing his lieutenants out of 

ail. 

The English reader thinks at night over 
what he has read in his paper in the morn- 
ing. He tests newspaper figures and calcu- 
lations with pencil and paper and the aid of 
books of reference. He is forever writing 
to the editor, and the editor respects the 
reader’s whims. I knew an editor who imi- 
tated the American custom of copying bits 
of eccentric writing and unusual happen- 
ings from other newspapers. Hundreds of 
readers wrote to say that if he could not 
provide them with original reading-matter 
they would ‘‘stop the paper.” There is not 
an exchange editor in England. 

The foreman of the composing-toom in 
every English office except that of the Duily 
Maii has an importance most surprising to 
American journalists. He is stil) ‘the 
printer” who was the father of the news- 
paper of early days, and much of bis origi 
nal power still clings to him. He has the 
final decision in the production of each day's 
paper. The editor manages the policy and 
orders the editorials, the reporters report, 
and the copy-readers revise; but finally the 
work of all these men reaches the foreman, 
and he prints it or leaves it out, ‘‘ displays” 
it or humbles it with solid small type; be 
gives it ‘ position” or hides it in an inside 
corner—precisely as he pleases. He is abao- 
lutely master in his department, and that is 
the court of last resort during the getting 
out of a paper. He exercises all his power 
wholly within bis own field as chief of the 
printers, where he is supreme. What he 
does or declines to do is wholly governed 
by a mechanic’s reasons, yet the effect is 
very often the same as if he had editorial 
power. 

What we call the managing editor is there 
called the chief sub-editor; the night editor 
or “ make-up” is there known as the assist- 
ant sub-editor; the term “‘ city editor” is in 
England the title of the financial writer, and 
the *‘ publisher ” is the man who distributes 
and sells the paper—the ‘‘ circulation mana- 
ger,” as we say in America. 

Two minor features of the English method 
of newspaper management appealed to me 
as eminently wise and practical. The first 
is the reporter's custom of writing copy in 
semi-short-hand. The English reporters have 
only a few signs and a few abbreviations, 
but as these represent the words in most 
frequent use, it follows that the saving of 
time and labor is —_ important. For ex 
ample, they make a long straight vertical 
mark to represent the word ‘‘the,” and the 
mere letter ‘‘t” is recognized as meaning 
‘*that.” They never spell ont the conjunc- 





tion ‘‘and,” and in perhaps « dozen similar 
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and important ways they shorten their labor 
and manage to produce quick gopies. When 
I say that I have bought ‘‘copy ” of scores 
»f men and never had to ask what apy sin- 
gle sign or abbreviation stood for, I think I 
make it plain that the system is simple, 
practical, and self-explanatory. Its value is 
scarcely conceivable to a person not in the 
business. 

The other exccilent English feature is the 
manner of distributing evening papers. A 
capabie -circulation: manager in an evening 
newspaper office in London constantly visits 
the editorial-room while the work of collect- 
ing the news goes on. He asks the editors 
what important news they have; and if, as 
happens very often, there is no sensational 
occurrence, he sends out the carts with the 
papers to meet a general average demand, 
the number of papers printed being graded 
according te the weather—an important 
factor in the business. But the moment he 
hears of a great ' ondon happening—a mur- 
der in Battersea or a runaway accident to a 
princess in Kensington—he rushes to his de- 
partment and arranges to mass his circula- 
tion in the parish in question and in the ad- 
joining parishes. There hesends his oldest, 
stoutest-lunged criers, and there he plans to 
sell the bulk of the late editions. He knows 
very well that an occurrence in Battersea will 
not sell many papers in either the West or 
the East End, but that the West End will 
buy all the news it can get of anything of 
fashionable or aristocratic interest. Know- 
ing every news stall and shop in every lane 
or cross-street all over. the capital, he is able 
to make up his-bundles for any parish as 
quickly and with as accurate a knowledge 
of the selling capacity of each dealer as a 
district leader in Tammany Hall can name 
and characterize every working-man of his 
party in his district. 


franking Privilege 


N the Fifty-first Congress a provision 
was attached to one of the appropria- 
tion bills giving members of Congress 
the right to send official letters to gov- 
ernment officials free. That was the 
opening wedge. A little later, when 

the printing bill was debated in the House, 
Mr. Hayes of Iowa offered an amendment 
extending this privilege so as to give mem- 
bers the right to send official letters free to 
*‘any person.” Mr. Hayes explained that he 
wanted to give members only the right to 
send to their constituents matter which came 
to them from the departments on request, 
and which if mailed from the departments 
would be carried under official frank. But 
the amendment did-not say this. It distinct- 
ly gave the members of Congress and mem- 
bers-elect and the Vice-President of the 
United States the right to send ‘‘ official” 
correspondence, not excceding one ounce to 
each letter, under their frank. It rested with 
the member to limit the use of the frank to 
strictly ‘‘ official” correspondence. As in the 
earlier experience of the Post-office Depart- 
ment with members, of Congress, in relation 
to the franking privilege, it has been found 
that the member of Congress is not to be 
trusted very far. Out of this new privilege 
hus grown a new set of small abuses of the 
postul system. Congressmen put their own 
interpretation on the word “ official,” and 
that term now covers a wide range of corre- 
spondence. 

Congressmen are not alone in the abuse of 
the franking privilege. In the last adminis- 
tration the Postmaster-General had to com- 
plain to the President of the United States 
that the heads of the other departments were 
imposing on him by shipping freight in the 
postal cars. He did not object tocarryinga 
few snakes for the Smithsonian Institution or 
an occasional small specimen of ore for the 
Geological Survey. But when it came io 
transporting pickaxes and shovels, and buge 
bowlders from the Far West to Washington, 
at postal raies, he objected. In the preced- 
ing administration Mr. Wanamaker had 
pounded away at Congress to make the oth- 
er departments pay the Post-office Depart- 
ment for carrying the official mail. Post- 
master-General Gury also has called atten- 
tion to the departmental abuse of the free 
mail service. 

Mr. Wanamaker once made the estimate 
that if the Post-office Department received 
pry for all the matter transported under 
frank for Congress and the Executive, the 
postal service would be self-supporting, in- 
stead of showing a deficit of several million 
dollars every year. Since Mr. Wanamaker 
made this statement the amount of ‘ frank 
ed” matter has increased, not only with the 
natural increase of the government’s busi- 
ness, but with the provisions of the law 
granting the free use of. the mails to mem- 
bers of Congress for mailing ‘“ official ”’ let- 
ters. Presently the abuse of the privilege 
will increase to a point where Congress will 
have to step in and repeal it. This has hap- 
pened at regular intervals since the establish- 
ment of the postal service 

The privilege of franking letters was 
granted first to the heads of departments. 
This was sbortly after the Post-office De- 
partment was established. It was extended 
gradually to the President, to minor officials 
in the departments at Washington, and to 
executive officers of the government else- 
where. Then it became one of the perqui- 
sites of members of Congress. The privilege 
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Its purity and exquisite odor make it delightful, 
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TOILET and BATH 
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A delicious dessert for 
HOLIDAY DINNERS 

Just as good and pure as the 
choicest fruits, fine seasoning 
and our 40 years experience 
can make it. 

Put up in convenient size 
key opening cans — ready to 
serve. Ask your grocer. 
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SAINT RAPHAEL WINE 


A tonic made and bottled in France expressly 
for people in poor health ; also for 


...Nursing Mothers... 


“Saint Raphael Wine has been used with great success in 
Engiand by ladies nursing their own children, in place of 
Stout, which creates unhealthy fat, deleterious to mother and 
child.""— The Lancet, London, Eng. 

Only the healthful parts of the grape concentrated 
and pasteurized. Should be used after meals. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT 
and leading wine-merchants and pharmacists. 
Circulars mailed on request by addressing 


ST. RAPHAEL WINE CO., 64 Broad St., New York 
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at that time was not limited in any way. A 
member could send either written or printed 
matter in. any amount through-the mails, or 
could receive written or printed matter with- 
out. paying tolls on it. Those were the days 
when post was not prepaid; and the 
Postmaster-General once requested members 
of Congress to turn over to his department 
for delivery any letters which might come 
to them under cover intended for others, so 
that the department could collect postage on 
them. Evidently the member of Congress 
was used by his constituents for their con- 
venience then as he is so frequently used 
now. 

There were two or three spasms of virtue 
and two.or three Congressional reforms in 
the franking privilege at intervals before 
1873, In that year the law had reached the 
climax of abuse. Members of Congress were 
using the postal cars to carry all sorts of 
merchandise. Some of them ‘* mailed” their 
laundering regularly to their homes and had 
it returned to them at the government’s ex- 
pense, It is said that one Congressman 
attempted to ship a horse in a postal car, 
with a Congressional frank tagged to him. 
Whether the horse was carried free or not 
does not appear. It is certain that large 
quantities of private mail were carried with- 
out charge under Congressional frank, and 
‘that few people who numbered a Congress- 
man among their friends paid any postage 
to Uncle Sam. When the wave of reform 
and retrenchment struck the House of 
Representatives the frauking privilege had 
to go. 

it has been revived. piecemeal since, and 
its scope has been extending year by year. 
Last year the Post-office Department carried 
nearly 650,000,000 pieces of free mail-matter. 
Of this number, more than 548,000,000 were 
in newspapers and periodicals mailed free 
in the county of publication; the remainder 
were official letters enclosed in penalty en- 
velopes, documents, pamphlets, packages of 
seed, and official supplies for the depart- 
ments, All of the department-supplies now 
are shipped under penalty labels. “At one 
time there were special stamps issued for the 
official use of the departments, and each one 
ie charged with the cost of handling its 
mail. 

Until the passage of the printing bill, the 
only matter Congressmen were privileged to 
send free was the printed publications of the 
government. The widows of ex-Presidents 
are the only persons who have ever had 
authority to send personal letters under a 
frank. 

Even the President of the United States 
puts a two-cent stamp on every personal 
letter which goes through the mails. But 
though restricted in its use, Congressmen 
found ways to abuse the franking privilege 
four or five years ago. During a Congres 
sional election two smart Democrats inserted 

ach a half of one of Henry George’s books 

in a speech for which he had “leave to 
print.” Thus the whole book appeared in 
the Congressional Record, became a govern- 
ment publication, and was sent all over the 
country under Congressional frank during 
the campaign. 

During the last debate over the franking 
privilege Mr. McMillin of Tennessee called 
attention to the fact that when the former 
law was repealed an allowance of $125 a 
year was made to Senators and members of 
the House for “‘ stationery,” and that this ap- 
propriation was intended (as stated during 
the debate on the subject) to cover the post- 
age of members on official business. But 
what is said in debate and what is provided 
in the language of the law debated are some- 
times very different things, and Congress- 
men find it convenient to stick to the letter 
of the law. The ‘‘stationery” account in 
the two Houses continues, and it is made to 
cover corkscrews, scissors, fancy knives, 
pocket-books, key - rings, and subscriptions 
to newspapers. Many members of both 
Houses ** commute ” their stationery account 
and draw itin cash. It was related of one 
ex-member of a Congress recently that he 
had lived on his stationery allowance and 
mileage during hist rm and saved the whole 
of his salary, If he had served his country 
a few years later, he might have been rich- 
er by the amount he paid out for letter 
postage. 

GEORGE GRANTHAM BalIn. 


The Word © Tsar” 


HE persistency of errors that are as 

expressly stated as truths is almost 

proverbial. Over aod over is it 

asserted that the Russian Emper- 

or’s title is a corruption of the 

Latin ‘‘ Cesar,” or allied to it; and 
the story is repeated that in 1721 Peter the 
Great received a formal remonstrance from 
the court.of Austria when he employed the 
word in correspondence. A few weeks ago” 
an article in an English review made an obser- 
vation on the affinity between the two royal 
designations, and, naturally, added the Ger- 
man “‘ Kaiser” asa third cousin. As it hap- 
pens, ‘“‘ tzar” is a much older word, presump- 
tively, than the Latin tongue, and is claimed 
by the Russian philologues as derived from 
the Babylonian, Assyrian, and generally Asi- 
atic termination *‘ sar” or ‘‘ zar,” such as 0c- 
curs in “ Belshazzar,” ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar,” 
**Shalmanezar,” and so on, In any case, it 
is beyond disproof purely Oriental, and as 
old as the Caucasus. 









































SHEIK ILDERIM'S TENT, AS SHOWN IN ACT III, SCENE IL, OF ‘* BEN-HUR” 


The Stage Illustra- 
tion of “Ben-Hur” 


F there be any rational doubt as to the popular suc- 
cess of ‘“‘ Ben-Hur,” which Mr. William Young has 
adapted to the stage from General Lew. Wallace’s 
tale of the Christ, it can only be as to whether it 
will run one year or two. “I may,” said General 
Wallace, ‘‘invite the whole Christian world to see 

the performance;” and whether or not he has invited it, 
the whole Christian world is likely to go. The reason 
why General Wallace can invite the whole Christian 
cnstietiicen world, and why the whole Christian world 
Christian Show Will go, presents one of the most interest- 
on Earth. ing and vital problems connected with the 
American theatre. The late lamented P. 
T. Barnum rose to fame and fortune by advertising that 
his show was the greatest moral show on earth. Just 
where the morality came in nobody ever discovered; or 
if he did so, the secret has not been divulged. The liv- 
ing lamented Hall Caine went the late lamented Barnum 
one better by advertising himself as presenting ‘‘ The 
Christian”; and people of discrimination were equally at 
a loss to find in it any signal spirit of Christianity. Yet 
Hall Caine throve; and thrift is blessing if we steal it not 
—but that is not a particularly Christian motto. Now 
comes General Wallace with pretensions that are far more 
modest than those of Hall Caine, and with a performance 
that is, on the whole, more striking than any Barnum ever 
gave us. Even at the first performance the chairs and 
boxes were thronged with austere-visaged moralists whose 
whole presence expressed abhorrence of the flesh, even 
while their eyes were glued on the brilliant and alluring 
spectacle before them; and night after night Broad- 
way is crowded with people standing in line for seats. 
Yet the only difference of kind, so far as the merely crit- 
ical observer can note, between ‘‘ Ben-Hur” and another 
play is that the skirts of the ballet fall midway between 
the knee and the ankle, instead of ending, as usual, much 
higher, or—a la Loie Fuller—much lower. Why is the 
play succeeding so enormously? First, because, by virtue 
of its ostensible subject, it opens thé theatre door to all 
whose morality or Christianity is of the kind that tabooes 
the theatre; and second, because, by virtue of what. it 
really is, it gives them their money's worth of innocent, 
if crude, joy and recreation — yes, treble their money's 
worth. And so, all prosperity to *‘ Ben-Hur”! 


The God-speed is more hearty because the production 
has infinitely more merit as a piéce de thédtre than any one 
can appreciate who is not familiar with the stage and its 
capabilities. Night after night the play 
rouses its audiences, including the pious 
pleasure-seekers, to delight and to obstrep- 
erous enthusiasm; but to the judicious it will be mem- 
orable because it fixes a new mark of achievement in the 
drama of mechanical sensation, and because its appoint- 
ments are in all respects so splendid. With the Drury 
Lane melodrama we are all tolerably, or intolerably, fa- 
miliar. The shilling shocker of that ancient play ‘‘ The 
World” was a scene in which an elevator, alias lift, de- 
scended upon the villain, who had fallen to the bottom of 
the shaft, and crushed him. ‘‘ The Fatal Card” is remem- 
bered for the scene in which an infernal machine wrecks 
the setting of the fourth act in a flare of stage-fire. In 
the more recent ‘‘ White Heather,” the shock of which 
was at least worth half a crown, the hero grappled the 


The Famous 
Chariot-Race. 


villain in a life struggle in diving-suits at the bottom of 
the sea; and he must be very wet, for the hero cut his 
air-tube, and that was the end of him. In ** The Great 
Ruby,” which was brought out in America at no less a 
place than the theatre of the late Augustin Daly, the shock- 
er was, at the lowest rating, worth a guinea; it consisted 
of a fight that took .place in a balloon, and resulted in 
hurling the villain headlong from the basket some .thou- 
sands of feet to the earth. The. chariot- race in,‘‘ Ben- 
Hur” exceeds all of these in the ingenuity and effect of 
its appliance. The horses of Ben-Hur aud Messala are 
running at a speed that must be enormous, and that seems 
stupendous; the dust is blown back from the wheels by 
an ingenious device beneath the stage, and finally, as 
Ben-Hur passes Messala, a wheel is actually dislodged 
from the Roman’s chariot and is carried out in the fly on 
the revolving track. At this point the house—even the 
first-night house—burst forth.into a roar of excitement 
and appreciation that paused only for General Wallace 
to make a brief little excuse for a speech, and roared on 
and on until the General rose in his box and made another 
speech in behalf of the absent adapter, which only partly 
restored quiet and order. Every one was glad to see 
General Wallace, and sorry not to see Mr. Young; but 
what people most wanted, I take it, whether they were 
conscious of the fact or not, was the horses; there might 
have been at least one recall for the horses. 


The scenes, which were by Ernest Albert and Ernest 
Gros, are fourteen in number, each presenting a vital crisis 
in the story. The prelude, which isan impressive panto- 

mime, presents the Star of Bethiehem and 
The Illustration the meeting of the three Wise Men in the 
of “Ben-Hur.” desert. The first act takes place on the 

top of the palace of Hur; and amid a vivid 
picture of the roofs of Jerusalem presents a picture of 
the family affection that is so strong a motive through- 
out the story; the act ends with the dislodgement of the 
tile that kills the Roman general, and with the betrayal 
of Ben-Hur by his Romanized friend Messala. The 
second act opens with a scene, a thoroughly novel bit of 
stage-management, showing the interior of the galley in 
which Ben-Hur is bound to the oar; and, after the inci- 
dent which makes Ben-Hur known to the Roman Arrius, 
closes with the sensational wrecking of the ship. The end 
of the act shows Ben-Hur with the rescued Arrius float- 
ing in mid-ocean; the galley that rescues them is seen-ap- 
proaching. At the opening of the third act; Ben-Zur, after 
the death of Arrius, comes to Antioch in search of his 
mother and sister. He finds his father’s wise sérvant 
Simonides, and is attracted by Msther, the daughter of 
Simonides. The next scene shows Ben: Hur in the grove 
of Daphne. before the temple of Apollo, and presents the 
masque of Eros. A quick shift of scene discloses the foun- 


tain of Castalia, and the revels of Daphne, and ends with - 


the dramatic incident in which Ben-Hur rescues [ras from 
beneath the chariot of the superb Messala, The recog- 
nition of Messala induces Ben-Hur to undertake to drive 
Iiderim’s Arab horses against him in the chariot-race. 
The fourth act opens in the interior of Jiderim’s gorgeous 
tent in the dowar :n the orchard of palms, and shows Ben- 
Hur as he is preparing the Arab steeds for the chariot- 
race. The act closes with the scene in which Ben-Hur 
deserts Hsther to ride with the Cleopatran Jras upon the 
moonlit waters of the lake. The fifth act is devoted to 
the chariot-race. It opens with the making of wagers at 
the great gateway of the circus, and ends with the mov- 
ing spectacle of the race itself. In the sixth and last act 
Ben-Hur has returned to the palace of his fathers in Jeru- 
salem in search of his mother and sister, and hears of their 
sad fate. A change of scene shows him searching for them 
























































AT THE BROADWAY THEATRE. 


among the lepers that inhabit the tombs of the vale of 
Hinnom. The divine radiance of Christ is disclosed in a 
vision that comes to Ben-Hur, and the play ends with a 
scene in which a miracle of our Lord restores the mo- 
ther and sister of Hur to health. The play begins and 
ends with a sacred theme, but all that goes between is 
devoted to the glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome, and never has it received more gorgeous 
and adequate theatric illustration. One has to see the 
play to realize how skilfully the scenes have been arranged 
to stimulate constantly the spectators’ appetite for color 
and motion, atid in what a masterly manner, in the indi- 
vidual scenes, the color and motion are blended. In their 
way, the ballets were as full of fire as the chariot-race, 
and they have an effect of spontaneity and an exuberance 
of grace that are worth feeling again and again, whereas 
the chariot-race would pall. Most successful of all, per- 
haps, is the vocal and instrumental music composed for 
the production by Mr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, one of the 
foremost of American composers. It is at once scholarly 
and rich, and creates a sensuous medium that recommends 
the passing scenes to one’s senses, and re-enforces them as 
nothing else could. 


If the production, considered as drama, suffers from al]* 
this gilding of its frame-work, it would perhaps be chur!- 
ish to complain. The dialogue is important only as a 

pretext and explanation for the successive 
yj a a of scenes; it is reduced to the symbolic sim- 
‘ plicity of the book of an opera; in many 
passages it actually loses by not being sung. For this 
reason the acting is of little or no importance. Some of 
it is in the old floridly rhetorical manner, and some is in the 
subdued manner of the later day. Ben-Hur is played by 
Mr. Edward Morgan, who has been loaned from Mr. Danie! 
Frohman’s Lyceum Company, where he bas played lead- 
ing comedy characters admirably, and who seems not 
quite to have mastered the big bow-wow style. Miss 
Mary Shaw, whose performance of Mrs, Aveling last year 
in John Blair’s production of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Ghosts” was an 
achievement of the highest order in the naturalistic act- 
ing of tragedy—imaginative, powerful, and restrained 
—plays the small part of Amrah with as sincere and 
craftsmanly a feeling for the broader operatic style. 
To have mastered two such opposite manners bespeaks 
the rarest ‘kind of histrionic talent. But even the best 
of acting would fail of effect, for, properly speaking, 
there is no drama in the play, nor anything else 
nobler than the art of the theatrical manager, which is 
scarcely to be reckoned a fine art. Yet there might have 
been a drama of ‘‘ Ben-Hur.” The life of the young 
Jewish prince, as General Wallace tells it, presents, as few 
things could, the struggle between the old pagan power 
and culture and: the new power and culture that are of 
Christ. If this struggle had been done into dramatic 
terms it would have been less popular, perhaps, than the 
struggle between the rival chariots, while the veracious 
and intimate presentation of sacred things would be re- 
volting to the very people who now in their godliness are 
attracted by the chariot-race. Something very like this 
has lately happened. In ‘*‘Children of the Ghetto” Mr, 
Zangwill worked out the conflict of the world and the 
faith with high imaginative sympathy and with masterly 
dramatic feeling, and he was repudiated by all except 
the minority who love intrinsic beauty and truth. The 
‘* Ben-Hur” of Broadway is not a drama, not even a tale of 
the Christ. Yet it will not have been in vain if it teach 
the Puritanically minded that the outward shows of the 
theatre have a legitimate and not unholy pleasure. The 
inner and spiritual joy of true drama comes to those who 
are born for it. JOHN CORDIN. 
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Key West 


LTHOUGH ‘‘many men have many 
minds,” the verdict of the whole 
civilized world is a unit in the 
answer that a good cigar is the 
»roduct of the finest soi: of Cuba,,. 
en as the Vuelta Abajo, or 

Valley of the Willow Bough, manufactured 
by natives (who have grown up in the in- 
dustry) in the self-same climate where the 
raw material is grown. 

That is to say, that Vuelta tobacco manu- 

factured in the latitude 19° 50’ to 23° 9’ and in 
longitude 74° 8 to 84° 58’ by experts who may 
be said to have grown up in the industry, ex- 
perienced in the most 
expert treatment from 
seed -bed to consumer, 
gives the finest cigar 
that the world and hu- 
man skill can produce. 
That being granted 
beyond dis- 
pute, the most 
favorable 
place in the 
world for 
making cigars 
for American 
smokers is 
Key West, 
in the sume 
latitude 
and longi- 
tude as 
Havana, 
from which 
city it is only eighty-eight miles distant. 
This is because the cigars made in Key West 
cost the consumer only about one-half what the 
same identical cigar made in Havana and 
imported to this country would cost him—the 
present tariff imposing a duty practically 
at the rate of one dollar per thousand cigars 
for every mile of distance between Key West 
and Cuba. See what an advantage this is 
for our product, manufactured at Key West 
—for at a moderate cost the Cortez Cigar 
Company can supply the consumer with 
goods equal in quality, style, and work- 
ranship to those of most celebrated Havana 
cigar-factories. 

| West is unique in location, buildings, 
population, and climate. The coldest month 
is January, and the temperature is an average 
of 68 degrees to 72 degrees, while statistics 
show that it is the only point in this country 
where snow and frosts are unknown, and this 
secures the ideal climate for cigar - making. 
This is because it is not necessary to use in 
the Cortez Cigar Company’s factory any arti- 
ficial moistening or 
sweating process, thus 
retaining the full 
aroma and bouquet 
(which is so dear to 
every smoker) to just 
the same extent as in 
the Havana factories. 
This cannot be done 
in factories farther 
north. And herein 
lies the great ad- 
vantage of Key 
West. 




















Knowing all these important facts, the 
Cortez Cigar Company selected this city for 
the location of their factory, determined to 
produce only high-grade cigars, equal in 
every way to those of Havana, at about one- 
half the cost to the consumer. This product 
is always the same in quality. Year after 
year the Cortez Cigar Company use the 
same grade of tobacco grown on the same 
plantations, and by skilful blending of the 
selected leaves from the hill-sides and val- 
leys, secure a uniformity which cannot be 
surpassed, 

There is a reason for everything, and the 
reason of the Cortez Cigar Company for de- 
voting their 
energies to the 
production of 
a fine cigar is 
because they 
believe and in- 
sist that the 
highest civil- 
ization de- 
mands the 
lightest and 
most perfect 
stimulant, and * 
they believe that their process results in the 
combination of the highest possible art and 
science of cigar- making, enabling them to 
offer. the best, mildest, and most uniform 
smoke to men of brains. 

To meet the taste of various smokers, the 
Coriez Cigar Company make no less than 
thirty-two sizes of cigars, from large to 
small—for some like a long smoke and some 





a short one; but the quality is identical in 
each, nnd a man does not get a poorer cigar 
for a lower price, but simply so much less 
of the one high grade of uniform quality. 
It must not, however, be overlooked that 
the fullest flavor und bouquet can only be 


reached with a cigar of a medium to a full 
size. . 


-- Chairs, etc., etc. 
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It is like the use of a perfume—a drop 


will be the same identical 
of Cortez _— 
ways be identified vy 


It is our aim to have our cigars on sale wher- 
ever high-grade goods are demanded, and 
should your local dealer offer you ‘‘ some- 
thing just as good,” decliae it, and write 
direct to the Cortez Cigar Company, Key 
West, for samples and particulars. 


JNSURE ww... x 





























Life, ... 

Endowment, 
and Accident 
... Insurance 


_OF ALL FORMS. 


Health Policies. 
Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, 
and Owners of yen Horses, and Ve- 
hicles can all be protected by policies in 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Gash Capital, $1,000,000.00 
ASSETS, - 26,499,822.74 
Liabilities, - ~-  22,708,701.82 
EXCESS, 32 « basis, 8,791, 120.92 


GAINS: 6 Months, January to July, 1899. 
In Assets, - . - $1,184,380.28 
increase in Reserves(both dep’ts),1,478,549.62 
Premiums, interest,and Rents,6 mos., 3,782,423.85 

d: G. BATTERSON, President. 
. ©. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
OHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 


‘J: MESSENGER, Actuary. 
E. V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies. 























AN IDEAL MATTRESS, ¢s? ccially 


adapted for 
use in the Sick-Room, affording bedridden pa- 
tients the greatest comfort. These mattresses 
have been adopted by the U.S,Government,and 
are now in use in the various Marine Hospitals. 
They are also largely used on Ships and Yachts, 
and by Sportsmen and Campers throughout the 
world, CUSHIONS for Office Chairs, Morris 
—Send for Catalogue.— 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., 
Manufacturers of “PERFECTION AIR GOODS,” 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Collar ButtonIinsurance 
GIVEN WITH EVERY 


KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON. 
Made of One Piece of Metal, without Seam or Joint. 


Also for ladies’ shirt-waists and 
children’s dresses. You get a new 
one without charge in case of accident 
of any kind, The Story of a Collar 
Button gives all particulars. Postal 
us for it. All jewelers sell Krementz 
buttons. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 43 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 
“NEW GEM” SAFETY RAZOR. 
Impossible 











for One Year. 
PRICE $2.00, Postpaip. 
t®™ Send for Mustrated Price List. 
THE GEM CUTLERY ©60., 
679 Hudson S&t., New York. 


CAPE NOME, Zie.istest,maps and the 


latest facts. Sent free. 
Address THE GOLD COAST O0., Portland, Oregon. 
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The World 
of Finance 


OR the first time in many years the 
re 


financial community bas 
the meeting of Con, with hope 
and confidence - 


an u 

ness or py nee Instead of 

a fear of some upsetting of the 
tariff or disturbance of the currency, there 
has been something like assurance that the 
worst of the long-standing defects of the 
money are to be remedied. The 
first bill introduced in the House was that 
prepared by the Republican caucus commit- 
tee, refi to in this column last week, re- 
affirming and placing beyond question the 
gold standard of the United States, guard- 
ing the reserve, or rose” eaage fund, from en- 
croachment, and providing more elasticity 
in the bank currency by B pebemomy the issuc 
of notes to par of the bund security, and estab- 
lishing for the one-per-cent. tax upon circu- 
lation a one-fifth-of-one-per-cent. tax u 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits of all 
national banks. — 

A less satisfactory bill has been submitted 
in the Senate by the Finance Committee of 
that body, which differs chiefly from the 
House bill in not re a —— 
division of issue and ption the 
Treasury Department for the conduct of 


the currency operations of the government 
and the protection of the 8 reserve, 
and in providing for refunding the gov- 


ernment bonds at two per cent. interest, 
and encou g their use by the banks to 
secure circu by removing the tax only 
when these new bonds are deposited for that 
seo It is considered unfortunate to 
ave the essential peers of establishing the 
gold standard and insuring the redemption 
of all government obligations in gold coin 
complicated with other provisions in two 
different bills which differ so much as to in- 
cite opposition; but there is confidence that 
somehow the essential purpose will be at- 
tained, and that is regard 
important than the subsidiary objects of 
either bill. This confidence is strengthened 
by* assurances in the President’s message 
and the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and by the absence of any aggressive 
hostility to either of the proposed measures, 
The prospect of making the basis of our cur- 
eae sound and stable imparts un- 
cont cheerfulness to the situation. 

An incident of considerable interest, but 
one which has hardly produced a perceptible 
, is the advance of the 
discount rate of the Bank of England to six 
per cent., which has not occurred before since 
1890, when it was due to the crisis caused by 
the Baring failure, and was therefore a dis- 
quieting measure. Now it is intended — 
to protect the bank against a drain of gold, 
at a time when business activity and mate- 
rial prosperity keep a “= amount of mon- 
ey in use at high rates. The strain is caused 
ye by the lack of the usual supply 
of gold from South Africa and the drafts 
occasioned oy, the war, but it would be much 
less severe if it were not for the pressing de- 
mands of business at home. The com- 
parative scarcity of gold in London, and 
the high rate for money intended to 
keep it there, prevent any export of the 
metal to this country, notwithstanding the 
continued large balance of trade in our favor; 
but gold was never so plenty here, in the 
Treasury vaults, in the banks, and in circu- 
lation, and there is no occasion for aggrava- 
ting the situation in England by trying to 
draw upon her scanty — The trade 
balance can be taken care of by transfers of 
securities and extensions of credit without 
causing any disturbance. 

Our rates of exchange and for money have 
hardly been affected by the situation abroad. 
The continued activity in business has kept 
the rates for loans well sustained, although 
funds have been flowing to New York from 
the interior in a slowly increasing volume, 
and the government has extended to De- 
cember 23 the time for buying bonds, for 
which the offer was made early in Novem- 
ber. The fact that only about $18,000,000 
out of the $25,000,000 were presented with- 
in the time set for the purchase shows that 
there was no great stress for funds in the 
money- market, notwithstanding the high 
rates for loans. The rates have been main- 
tained — steadily at about six per cent. 
on time, with spasms of lower and higher 
rates on call, according to the exigencies of 
the stock-market. 

That market has been steady and rather 
dull for some time, except for the efforts of 
professional speculators, which have not 
been very fruitful. The comparatively 
high rates for money, growing out of the 
demand for it in ‘legitimate business,” 
serve as a check upon speculation, and 
the “‘standard stocks” nowadays have a 
calculable investment value which tends 
to take them out of the speculative mar- 
kets, Railroads continue to report large 
business and increased earnings, with prom- 
ise of better dividends; and though there 
is a slackening in tendency of steel and 
iron to advance, there is no diminution of 
present activity in their production. Con- 
tracis extend far into next year. In nearl 
all lines of industry activity is attended w! 
better prices and better wages. 


as vastly more- 
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' Transact a genera! 





BANKERS, 
41 WALL ST., N. ¥. cahuerdioan scene 
obspaie nies, etc. Securities 
commission. = 


Lists ig offerings sent 
PHILADELPHIA ‘CORRES INDENTS, 
GRAHAM, KERR & Co. 


Letters Bills of Exchange bought 


and sold. Cable Transfers 
of 


to Europe and South Africa. 
Commercial and Travellers’ 

Credit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. 

Banxexs, No. 59 Wart Srxeer. 

HASKINS & SELLS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
NO. 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 











Oriental Rugs. 


A fine importation of MODERN 
ORIENTAL RUGS now on show. 


Extra fine large ANTIQUE RUGS, 
Suitable for LIBRARIES and. DIN- 
ING-ROOMS. 


Orders solicited for AUBUSSON 
and Scotch AXMINSTER RUGS to 
specially prepared designs. 


KA i9th st. 


NEW YORK. 


W.& J. Sloane 
Oriental Rugs 


Large Variety 
of Sizes and Colorings 
in Every Make. 
ane 


Broadway & 19th St 


NEW YORK 











FOX’S 


Patent spat-Puttec 


and New Patent Puttec 


FOR GOLFING, SHOOTING, HUNTING, RIDING, 
. BICYCLING, FISHING, Etc. 
The Puttee entirely super- 
sedes leggings and golf stockings, 

and can be worn over trousers. 

The New Puttee is so designed 
as to wind on spirally from ankle to 
knee, and to fit closely to the leg with 
without any turns or 


twists. Neo buttons. 

The Spat- Puttee is made to fit 
— size boot or shoe. 
, © measurements required. 7 


All wool and water-proofed. 
Easily dried or cleansed. 


Patent Puttees, $3 per pair 
(Without Spats) 
Patent Spat-Puttees 
r 
Write for illustrated circular and 
shade card. Sold at 














sent direct on receipt of price by 
BALE & MANLEY, 
428 Wool Exchange Building, 
_ West Broadway, 
below Canal Street, 
New York, §. ¥. 














For unadulterated cigars, in any style, $3.50 
to $20.00 per hundred, packed in boxes, suit- 
able for Holiday Presents, call or write to 

BROCK & CO., Cigar Manufacturers, 





22 Park Place, NEW YORK. 
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Decemsek 16, 1899 


News of Warfare 


IL—IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HE diplomatic status of the con- 
flict was fixed on November 27, 
when the British ambassador at 
Washington informed our govern- 
ment that “a state of war” had 
existed since October 11. 

On November 28 Lord Methuen, moving 
on to the relief of Kimberley, found Cronjé's 
and Delarey’s force, eight or ten thousand 
strong, intrenched on Loth banks of the 
Modder River. ‘‘After desperate, hard 
fighting, which lasted ten hours,” Methuen 
said in his report, ‘‘ our men, without water 
or food and in the burning sun, made the 
enemy quit his position. General Pole- 
Carew was successful in potting a small 
party across the river. ...1 speak in terms 
of high praise of the conduct of all who 
were engaged if one of the hardest and 
most trying fights in the annals of the British 
army.” The British casualties in this action 
were 471, and Methuen himself was slight- 
ly wounded. His little army had, within 
seven days, marched fifty-three miles and 
fought three battles—the last against supe- 
rior numbers. Twelve per cent. of his en- 
tire force had been killed or disabled; but 
his line of communication was not interrupt- 
ed, and re-enforcements were sent to him 
from De Aar. The Boers, who had destroy- 
ed the bridge over the Modder before the 
battle, withdrew during the night and occu- 
pied a stroug position on a ridge six miles 
farther north. Methuen was firmly estab- 
lished across the river in the morning, and 
the next evening communicated with Kim- 
berley by means of a search-light. 

According to despatches from General 
Forestier-Walker, British commander at 
Cape Town, the Boers’ loss was even 
greater than that of the British, and their 
morale was much shaken. On the same 
day there was a sortie from Kimberley, and 
in the fight which ensued 22 British were 
killed and 31 wounded. 

In view of thestubborn resistance encoun- 
tered at every point, the announcement was 
made that another division would be sent 
out from England; and Sir Alfred Milner, 
the Governor of Cape Colony, called out 
the local rifle clubs and volunteers for mob- 
ilization. 

On the last day of the month Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, advocated, in a speech at Leicester, 
‘*a new triple alliance,” between the United 
States, Germany, and England. This sug- 
gestion was not we!l received in America; 
but a few days later the London papers in- 
terpreted as a mark of great friendliness the 
appointment of Adelbert 8. Hay, son of the 
Secretary of State, to succeed Mr. Macrum 
as United States consul at Pretoria, and in 
this capacity to represent British as well as 
American interests in the Transvaal. 

Turning now to the Ladysmith relief col- 
umn under General Clery and the personal 
direction of the corps commander, we find 
that General Buller had about 24,000 men 
available for the operation of forcing a pas- 
sage over the Tugela River, and it seemed 
possible for him to outflank the opposin 
army here—a prey Beet Methuen coul 
not contrive at the Modder; but the Boers, 
intrenched on hills behind the river, were re- 
ported to have strengthened both right and 
left flanks in anticipation of such tactics. On 
December 2 a despatch from Pretoria stated 
that General Joubert was ill, and had gone 
to Volksrust, just beyond the northern 
boundary of Natal, for medical treatment, 
General Schalkburger taking command dur- 
ing his absence. 

The latest advices from Ladysmith referred 
to the increasing volume of the Boer ar- 
tillery fire, which was becoming disagreeably 
effective, adding that the rations had been 
reduced and there was a great deal of sick- 
ness. The culmination of these efforts, ac- 
cording to a report from Durban, was in an 
aitempt to take the town by storm on De- 
cember 4. The Boers opened a furious 
bombardment and continued it for hours, 
the garrison replying much to the point, 
and finally driving back the besiegers with 
heavy loss. 

On December 6 General Forestier- Walker 
sent the following message to the War Of- 
fice at London: ‘‘General Methuen wires 
to-day that he has resumed command and is 
nightly in communication with Kimberley. 
The health of the troops is excellent.” The 
British had moved their camp a few hun- 
dred yards away from the battle-field, and 
were apparently waiting to hear from Gat- 
acre and Clery. 


Il.—IN THE PHILIPPINES 


In an action at Passai, island of Panay, on 
November 26, General Hughes defeated the 
insurgents and drove them with loss into 
the mountains. Captain Oliver B. War- 
wick, Eighteenth Infantry, and one private 
in the same company were killed. neral 
Hughes expressed the opinion that there 
would be no further organized resistance in 
Panay. 

In Luzon, on November 28, Colonel Bell’s 
regiment with Fowler's company of the 
Thirty-third came up with the brigades of 
Generals Alejandrino and San Miguel at the 
summit of a mountain west of Mangalaren, 


dispersing them, and capturing artil- 
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A MAGA- OF 
ZINE CLEVERNESS 


WILL PAY $1,000.00 
For a pros> satire in fiction, of from 30,000 to 
40,000 words, on smart society of the present day: 
ALSO, WILL PAY $500.00 x 
For a satire in verse of ibout 1,000 lines on the same ~— ime ee eens eect 
deposit has been made with the Lincoln National Bank. may be sent in 
immediately and riust be in, at latest, the by January 15th, and the by 
i They must be accom stamps for return. MSS. be 
received and returned only at the writer's risk. 
ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1135 BROADWAY, New YORK. 
New Yorn, Novemser 27, 1899. 
Lhereby certify that the Ess Ess Publishing Company has this day d 
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Christmas 


TO START THEIR MILEAGE FOR 
1900 ON NEW YEAR'S DAY 


The Veeder Cyclometer is a perfect in- 
strument—dust proof, water proof, positive 
action—as ustful as your watch. It is 
made for 24, 26, 28, and 30-inch wheels. 


Mustrated Booklet Free. 
VEEDER MFG. CO.,H rtford,Conn| 
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Horsford’'s Acid Phosphate 


When vitality and nerve force have 
become impaired by illness its value is 
wonderful. Induces refreshing sleep. 
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lery (14 modern guns, al! yor condition), 
ammunition, and supplies. On the same day 
the town of Bayombong, in the province of 
Nueva Vizcaya, surrendered to Lieutenant 
Munro, who had with him only fifty men of 
the Fourth Cavairy and tbree native scouts. 
The command of the Filipino genera), Co- 
non, it was said, numbered at least 800 men, 
armed with Mausers. According to the 
d hes, Munro tapped the wire, and 
while calling for re-enforcements {rom the 
south, telegraphed also to Conon that he was 
advancing and demanded his surrender. Af- 
ter negotiations, Conon consented to surren- 
der toa ‘superior force,” whereupon Munro 
telegraphed that he would enter the town 
with a small guard and receive the garri- 
son’s submission; and thus, without waiting 
for re-enforcement, he captured the whole 


| band and secured their arms, with seventy 


Spanish and two Americon prisoners, the 


lipinos ik pr og that an army was imme- 
sim, 


| diately bebin: 


In the northwestern province of Luzon 


| the prospect of finding Lieutenant Gillmore 





aud the other Baler cuptives began to divide 
interest with the pursuit of Aguinaldo. 
When the Oregon, Samara, and Callao had 
bombarded Vigan (November 26) a lundiug 
party of bluejackets learned that the Ameri- 
can prisoners had been removed to the 
mountains two days before. 

It was reported that 1700 insurgents were 
massed about forty miles below Vigan, at Ta- 
gudin; that Aguivaldo had through 
or near the latter place on the 2ist, and that 
“all his talk was in favor of continuing the 
war in the north.” General Young, with 
three troops of cavalry, a battalion of the 
Thirty-third Infantry, aud native scouts, wae 
about twenty miles south of Vigan on No- 
vember 28. Re-enforcements were march- 
ing to his support, while a company of 
the Thirty-third Infautry had been sent by 
a to Vigan to strengthen the garrison 


re. 

Before daylight cn November 4 about 800 
insurgents succeeded in entering Vigan, and 
attacked Lieutenant- Colonel Parker’s force 
—** 158 sick and foot-sore men of the Thirty- 
third Infantry, and Company B.” There was 
severe fighting, which lasted for four hours; 
then the enemy was driven out, leaving be- 
hind 40 dead and 82 prisoners, including many 
officers, and 84 rifles. ‘The garrison’s casun)- 
ties were eight enlisted men killed and three 
wounded. The Filipinos intrenched them- 
selves in the outskirts, while the garrison 
made ready to hold out until relieve 

President McKinley’s message of Decem- 
ber 5 stated that our soldiers and sailors in 
the Philippines had ‘‘ gained ground steadily 
in every direction, and were now looking for- 
ward confidently to a speedy completion of 
their task.” But ou the evening of the day 
on which this message was published, Gen- 
eral Young arrived in Vigan, having encoun- 
tered a force of the enemy twelve miles south 
of that city. These natives he drove east- 
ward, and at last reports he was still engaged 
in pressing them back towurds the moun- 
tainous districts of the interior, where they 
had prepared to make another siund. 

As for the prisoners at Bangued, the in- 
surgents had facilitated their owa retreat by 
allowing all but the Americans and promi 
nent Spaniards to escape, and 600 of these 
com tively unimportant persons reached 
our lines by mber 5. 

It became evident at this time that a vew 
base would have to be established at Vigan, 
and perhaps even a vew campaign instituted 
in the highlands of Luzon. Otis cabled on 
December 7: ‘* Will send transportation with 
subsistence and medical supplies to Vigan 
to-morrow, to bring the prisoners to Manila, 
and to supply Young's troops with necessary 
quartermaster’s stores.” In the engagements 
which resulted in driving the insurgents 
back from the coast-line, besides the losses 
already mentioned, twelve of our men were 
wounded and ove killed, while the enemy 
left twenty-five dead iu the trenches, 

Advices from Manila correspondents at 
this time were especially interesting, though 
unfortunately opposed to the view that hos- 
tilities would soon cease. The great advan- 
—— gained by our splendid troops were 
fully recognized, and the difficulties which 
they had overcome since the opening of the 
autumn campaign were referred to most ap- 
mts We heard mucb of the swollen 
rivers and impassable roads, the violent 
storms and the unexplored rough country, 
the rapid and quite resistiess advance of Luw- 
ton’s column; the very severe lovses of tive 
Tagélogs, alsv, were taken into acceunt; and 
yet ina. despatch, deted December 6, the 
statement was made that at Manila “ nothing 
more was heard of having the rebellion 
stimpeéed out in the course of a few days. 
That sort of talk only lasted while the in 
surgent leader was slipping away last week.” 
Field commanders now thought that the, 
end was still distant. It was admitted that 
little was definitely known of the strength 
or whereabouts of the insurgents. The sug- 
a was added that Aguinakio in his 

ight from Tarlac might have been accom- 
— by a much Jarger body of troops than 

been at first supposed, and certainly the 
indications were that he was not forlorn or 
at the end of bis resources; but it was quite 
permissible to explain this circumstance by 
assumirg tha: a part of the Filipino army 
had been dismissed, with instructions to 
meet in the northern proviuces, before Agui- 
paldo left Tarlac—the view taken by the 
WEEKLY when the active campaign began. 

Marrion Wi.cox. 
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The People’s Coffee 


Knowing the great trouble that first-class 








families have in obtaining a coffee that is at 
all times the same in its drinking qualities, ‘ 
we have for a long time given our. constant 
ittention, endeavoring .to produce a coffee 
that- has no parallel for its delicious taste 
and aroma. The result is ‘ 
‘ 
GILLIES’ 


MOKAJAVA COFFEE 


A WONDERFUL PRODUCTION 


is are granulated and blended with 


Those goods 

great care. Sold only in four- pound tin 
cans. We guarantee them to give perfect 
satisfaction, or money will be returned, 


oo 


CHEW 


‘Beeman’s 


The 
Original 


Pepsini 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 














Four-pound sample can for $1.00, delivered 
within 100 miles of New York free of charge. 
[f your grocer does not keep them, send to us, 
THE GILLIES COFFEE Co. 


(Established 1840) 
233-239 Washington Street, 





NEW YORK. 


“Thristinas Gifts” 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES and JEWELRY 
Special t mren nana $25.00 








MPLE, ACCURATE, AND 
>. EASILY ADJUSTED 
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Eve: erson 
wae” wishes 


Its uses are Innumerable. Made of Aluminum, 
weight one-half oz. Size of asilver dollar. 








SWEET & ELLSWORTH . heer and 
39 Maiden Lane, New York § etail Jewelers 


—any agrect U.S. 
Ref , Commercial Bank, Port Huron. 
Pat., Feb. 2ist, 1899. Can. Pending. Address 
CENTURY NOVELTY CO., EPT.H, 
PORT HURON, MICH., U. 8. A. “ 





























[The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 
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Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 





THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 





“ CONCERT” REDUCED TO $100. 


Buy an EDISON PHONOGRAPH for the Family’s Christmas. It will entertain your guests 
while it pleases you and amuses the children—and it lasts the year round. All popular standard or classical 
music played by the best bands and orchestras or instrumental and vocal soloists, besides the amusing and 
pathetic sketches ef the recitationist and the stirring words of the orator are yours to command when you 
have an Edison Phonograph. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS 


Many styles—from $7.50 up. All use the same records and give equal 


results, but are run by different styles of motors, which vary the cost. Our vRave 
new Catalogue can be obtained from any phonograph dealer. a ” 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY NEw YORK. mann 














Books for Holiday Gifts 
-spory sane Vanity Fair 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


With 48 Full-page Illustrations from the Play of ‘‘ Becky Sharp,’’ as 
Produced by Mrs. Fiske and Her Company of Players. 


Ornamental Buckram. Uncut Edges and Gilt Top (in Box), $2 50. 


Not only the characters, but the scenes, afford great variety and pict- 
uresqueness of treatment, and the splendid stage management of Mrs. Fiske 
has given a verisimilitude and reality to the grouping of characters that 
enhance the artistic value of the illustrations as pictures.— 7he Bookman. 


Their Silver Wedding Journey 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Special. Illustrated Edition. Two Volumes. About 400 pages each. 
With 84 Full-page Illustrations and 81 Vignette Headings 
in Text. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $5 ov. 

In this special edition of Mr. Howells’s latest novel, it need only 
be said that “ Their Silver Wedding Journey ” gives us back, in the persons 
of Mr. and Mrs. March, two old acquaintances, who were first introduced in 
“ Their Wedding Journey.” “Their Silver Wedding Journey” is the story 
of a summer’s travel in European countries, the main interest of which 
centres in the love affair of two young Americans who are travelling abroad. 


Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ 


By General LEW. WALLACE. 


New Illustrated Edition. Illustrated by William Martin Johnson. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. Two Volumes. $4 00 per set. In Box. 
“Ben Hur” is one of the few novels in which the interest never 
wanes. Although nearly 700,000 copies have been sold, the demand for 
the book at the Christmas season is almost as large as ever, It is in 
answer to this demand that the beautifully illustrated edition has been 


on Life and Character 


By W. T. SMEDLEY 


With Text by A. V. S. Anthony. Biographical Sketch and Portrait. 
Green and Gold Cloth Covers, Large Quarto (in Box), $5 00. 


No illustrator has succeeded in getting more closely in touch with 
American life and customs than Mr. Smedley, and the present volume, 
containing fifty drawings selected from his best work, is certain of a wide 
popularity as a holiday book. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York & London 























Harper’s Catalogue 


thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent | 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents, 


LINEN. 
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Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak, 


Whether it comes as an 
old and trusted friend to 
preserve for us the delight. 
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ful memories of a holiday 
house party or whether it 


comes as a gift, the 


Welcome 
Christmas 
Guest. 


KODAKS 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


Kodak Catalogue and beautifully illustrated booklet, 
"* Kodak Effects" free at the dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


iS a 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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Exact size, 10x 2534 inches 
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Swift’s Home Calendar 
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The four’ seasons, in beautiful water-color effects, from paintings i} 
by Percy Moran, one of America’s greatest artists. A charming 
picture and a very appropriate Christmas present. It will be sent ( 
postpaid for 10 cents in stamps or money. Address Department FE. f } 
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Swift’s Premium Hams and j 
Breakfast Bacon and Silver i 
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Leaf Lard are companions 
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in quality to Swift's Home 
Calendar—the best. Sold by 4 
first-class dealers in every city 





} Swift and Company, Chicago ” 
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AN OBJECT LESSON. 


“The rumble of the ‘Zmfire State Express’ is heard ‘round 
the World.”—New York Press. 


The “EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS” 
of the New York Central is the fastest 
long-distance passenger train in the 
world. Between New York and Buffalo, 
440 miles in 495 minutes. A two-cent 
mileage ticket ($8.80) is good on this train. 


The “SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 
is a superbly equipped train by the New 
York Central and Big Four Route be- 
tween New York and Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, and St. Louis. 
Splendid service. No excess fare... . 


The “NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
SPECIAL,” as its name implies, runs be- 
tween New York and Chicago via New 
York Central, Lake Shore, and Michigan 
Central Railroads. Service is perfect. 
Time quick. ree in et 


The « PAN-AMERICAN EXPRESS” 
is the New York Central's new train. Fur- 
nishes the best possible night service be- 
tween New York and Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, and Toronto. No excess 
fare. Two-cent mileage tickets accepted. 


met 


“THE LAKE SHORE LIMITED” 
of the New York Central. The most 
magnificently equipped and luxuriously 
appointed train in the world. Between 
New York and Chicago in 24 hours. Ac- 
commodations of a first-class hotel. . 


The “WESTERN EXPRESS” is the 
New York Central’s early evening train 
from New York to Cleveland, Detroit, 
Toledo, Chicago, and the West. A din- 
ing-car serves all meals. Connects in 
Chicago with all Western lines. . . . . 


The ‘SOUTHWESTERN EX- 
PRESS” is a new and splendidly equip- 
ped evening train between New York 
and Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
and all southwestern points, by the New 
York Central. No excess fare. 





The “NEW YORK AND DETROIT 
SPECIAL” of the New York Central is 
the latest addition to the already com- 
prehensive service. Fast time between 
New York and Detroit. Superb equip- 
ment. Dining-car. No excess fare. 








A copy of “ The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel” will be sent free, 
postpaid, to any address, upon receipt of a 1-cent stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Prey THE P RUDENTIAL - 


HE various plans of policies, Ordinary, Intermediate, and Industrial, issued by The 
Prudential, embrace every member of the family, from one year old to seventy, and in 
amounts from $15 to $100,000. All in good health may secure Life Insurance proportionate 
to their needs and purchasing ability. 
Write for full information and description of policies for profitable investment and protection. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
JOHN F. DEYDEN, President (.0..- mention this = HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Theres nothing so good for a cough 


as. | 


AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL 


Theres a new size this year~2ocents at your druggists 








